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When  in  the  mood  for  dancing,  the  "college  crowd"  heads 
for  the  Totem  Pole.  A  friendly  informal  country  club 
atmosphere  on  a  wooded  knoll  by  the  Charles  River,  two 
spacious  dance  floors,  luxurious  divans  for  resting,  moder¬ 
ate  prices  and  the  nation’s  most  famous  orchestras,  .  .  . 
all  contribute  to  make  the  Totem  Pole  the  college  man’s 
favorite  place  to  dance.  During  the  1940  season  the 
following  bands  appeared  at  Totem  Pole:  Guy  Lombardo, 

Gene  Krupa,  Sammy  Kaye,  Don  Bestor,  Johnny  McGee, 

Charlie  Spivak,  A1  Donahue,  Will  Bradley,  Joe  Venuti, 

Eddie  Duchin,  Lawrence  Welke,  Mitchell  Ayres,  Raymond 
Scott,  Bob  Zurke,  Ranny  Weeks. 

Follotv  the  Boston  Papers  and  Radio  Stations 
for  current  attractions. 

The  Totem  Pole  Ballroom  is  Now  Heated  and  Scientifi¬ 
cally  Ventilated  for  Dancing  Year  Round. 

TOTEM  POLE  BALLROOM 

AT  NORUMBEGA  PARK  -  AUBURNDALE 


Just  10  minutes  from  B.C.,  out  Commonwealth  Avenue 
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The.  Mass  of  thf.  Holy  Ghost  is  Celebrated  on  the  Same  Day  as  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 

Bishop  Cushing  is  Shown  Delivering  the  Sermon. 


Sermon  at  the  Mass  celebrated  on  the  Heights 
in  commemoration  of  the  JfOOth 
Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 


Fated  Not  to  Die 


Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Cushing,  *17 

Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Boston 

LMIGHTY  GOD  is  admirable  in  His  saints.  He 


JL  V.  raises  them  up  at  a  time  when  the  world  stands 
most  in  need  of  their  actions  and  He  endows  them  with 
qualities  best  suited  for  the  character  of  their  mission. 
Whether  it  is  a  question  of  converting  souls  to  the  Faith 
or  of  sealing  that  Faith  by  the  testimony  of  blood; 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  combating  error  with  the 
arms  of  science,  or  conquering  vice  with  virtue,  martyrs 
and  confessors,  apostles  and  doctors  have  never  been 
wanting  for  the  sublime  task.  This  historical  truth  is 
one  that  the  world  has  been  witnessing  for  nineteen 
hundred  years  and  it  looks  like  another  mark  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

2. .  Probably  no  period  in  history  was  in  greater  need 
of  one  of  these  chosen  souls  of  the  Almighty  than  the 
chaotic  period  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  an  age 
of  steel  and  velvet,  of  frightful  wars  and  childlike  gaities, 
of  terrible  sin  and  extraordinary  sanctity,  of  generous 
charity  and  of  unpardonable  luxury.  An  attack  from 
within  had  divided  the  Christian  Family.  Distracted 
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Europe  was  bursting  into  fragments  because  every  man 
was  trying  to  impress  bis  opinions  on  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  'huge  fabric  of  the  German  Empire  was  in 
wild  confusion;  the  King  of  England,  saluted  by  the 
Holy  See  as  "‘Defender  of  the  Faith,”  had  plundered  and 
destroyed  hundreds  of  monasteries.  France  was  un¬ 
quiet.  Sweden  and  other  countries  were  lost.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Christan  world  ever  faced  a  more  tragic 
era. 

3.  Into  the  midst  of  this  chaotic  period  Almighty  God 
threw  one  of  the  greatest  men  since  apostolic  times,  Ig¬ 
natius  of  Loyola.  A  soldier  by  profession,  he  had  been 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pampeluna  in  the  year  1521. 
While  patiently  awaiting  the  return  of  strength  his 
active  mind  took  the  measure  of  the  world.  Memories 
of  battles  fought  and  won,  dreams  of  dashing  deeds  of 
valor,  of  gallant  chivalry  in  love,  urged  him  to  plan 
future  conquests  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  As  the  pro¬ 
longed  days  of  enforced  rest  passed  into  weeks,  his 
great  soul  began  to  see  beyond  the  tinselled  dreams  of 
earthly  glory.  Tossing  impatiently  upon  his  army  cot, 
his  leg  broken,  his  plans  shattered,  he  stopped  dreaming 
and  began  to  think.  The  life  of  Christ  and  the  lives  of 
the  saints  supplied  him  with  mental  food.  Oh  how 
feeble  was  the  thread  on  which  his  dreams  of  military 
glory  were  hanging!  Recovering  from  his  humiliating 
injury  he  broke  with  his  former  life,  embraced  poverty 
and  penury,  confessed  himself  to  a  Benedictine  at  Mont¬ 
serrat  and  passed  a  novitiate  of  sublime  but  terrible  trial 
in  the  cave  of  Manresa.  The  grace  of  conversion  had 
started  its  work  and,  when  it  was  completed,  the  greatest 
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convert  to  the  Cause  of  Christ  since  the  days  of  the  fire¬ 
breathing  soul  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been  made. 

4,  Henceforth,  with  wonderful  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  vision,  Ignatius  aspired  to  only  one  goal,  the  greater 
glory  of  God  and  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  His  Will.  It 
became  for  him  a  living  reality,  an  obsession  that  pos¬ 
sessed  his  soul,  and  its  realization  became  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  his  whole  spiritual  edifice.  In  the  early  days  in 
Loyola,  in  Manresa  and  in  Paris,  he  could  not  see  where 
this  ideal  would  lead  him — that  was  for  God  to  decide. 
But  he  needed  help.  Single-handed  he  could  not  do  much 
to  win  all  the  world  for  Christ.  He  must  fill  others  with 
his  great  longing  and,  having  moved  them,  he  must  train 
them  until  they  had  conquered  themselves.  The  instru¬ 
ment  he  would  use  was  that  masterpiece  of  the  spiritual 
life — “The  Spiritual  Exercises  to  Conquer  Oneself  and 
Regulate  One’s  Life”  which  he  had  composed  at  Man¬ 
resa.  The  first  results  appeared  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  1534,  when  this  great  moulder  of  men  and 
his  first  companions  pronounced  their  vows — and  thus 
was  born  the  Society  of  Jesus  which  commemorates  on 
this  very  day,  September  27th,  the  400th  Anniversary 
of  its  approval  by  the  Holy  See. 

5.  It  would  take  a  whole  library  of  literature  to  tell  the 
story  of  these  four  hundred  years.  But  it  can  be  epi¬ 
tomized  by  saying  that  the  Company  of  Jesus,  founded 
by  St.  Ignatius,  became  the  greatest  single  influence  in 
promoting  the  Counter-Reformation,  Which  was  God’s 
own  answer  to  the  upheavals  of  the  sixteenth  century , 
and  that  thereafter  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  bul- 
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warks  of  the  Church  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  Holy  See. 

fe.  The  supreme  end  of  this  Society  is  reflected  in  the 
lives  and  the  works  of  its  members.  It  was  the  ideal  on 
which  Ignatius  had  focused  his  mind — the  greatest,  the 
most  universal,  within  and  without  the  world — the 
greater  glory  of  God  through  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
the  command  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  Travel, 
variety,  joy,  sorrow,  bloody  and  bloodless  martydoms, 
the  pinnacles  of  society  and  the  depths  of  moral  deprav¬ 
ity  would  be  the  lot  of  any  organization  that  genuinely 
aspired  to  this  ideal.  The  Jesuits  were  to  be  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

7.  They  travelled  with  explorers  and  they  voluntarily 
confined  themselves  in  prisons  and  hospitals;  they  be¬ 
came  the  advisers  of  kings,  the  confessors  of  royalty, 
and  they  also  became  slaves  among  the  slaves  and  lepers 
among  the  lepers ;  they  adorned  Europe  and  America  and 
countries  of  the  Far  East  with  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  and  they  also  hung  sanctuary  lamps  in 
wigwams,  mud  huts  and  bush  chapels;  they  suffered 
martyrdom  among  the  savages  to  whom  they  were 
bringing  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  they  suffered  a  blood¬ 
less  martyrdom  in  the  daily  performance  of  monotonous 
duties.  Hundreds  of  times  have  they  been  proscribed 
and  a  price  placed  upon  their  heads ;  hundreds  of  times 
have  they  been  doomed  to  death,  but  they  were  fated 
not  to  die. 

Like  the  life  of  their  Divine  Leader,  the  Society  of 
Jesus  seems  to  be  a  magnificent  contradiction.  Its  con¬ 
stitutions  are  commonly  pictured  as  being  military  and 
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absolute  in  character,  yet  they  are  so  flexible  that  the 
members  can  fit  into  any  emergency.  The  world  knows 
them  as  educators,  scientists,  playwrights,  poets,  the 
trusted  friends  of  kings  and  popes.  But  it  never  became 
acquainted  with  a  Francis  Xavier,  dying  in  loneliness  on 
Sancian  Island  after  ten  years  of  hectic  and  heroic  mis¬ 
sionary  work ;  it  never  heard  of  a  Father  Rupert  freezing 
to  death  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska;  of  a  Peter  Claver, 
the  slave  of  the  slaves ;  of  a  Robert  di  Nobili  living  the 
life  of  a  Brahmin  in  India.  It  is  all  so  extraordinary — 
another  proof  that  God’s  way  is  the  folly  of  the 
Cross.  Jesuits  will  be  trained  to  the  heights  of  learning, 
passed  through  the  most  exacting  ordeal  of  a  grand  act 
that  is  a  test  of  their  scholarship,  and  then  they  will  be 
sent  to  teach  the  lessons  of  the  crucifix  to  semi-civi¬ 
lized  tribes.  They  are  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  a 
college  or  a  university  and  on  the  completion  of  their 
term  of  office  they  will  be  preaching  missions  to  the  poor 
or  teaching  catechism  to  the  illiterate.  At  the  very 
zenith  of  their  power,  influence  and  popularity — like 
Our  Blessed  Lord  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday — they  were 
suppressed.  And  like  the  Christ  on  Good  Friday  their 
company  of  20,000  members  calmly,  bravely  accepted 
their  death  warrant.  But  their  Good  Friday  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  Easter  Sunday.  Today  they  number  about 
26,000  and  you  will  find  them  throughout  the  world  dis¬ 
interestedly  and  unceasingly  occupied  with  the  ideal  of 
their  Founder,  the  glory  of  God  through  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

You  and  I  know  them  best  as  educators  and  moul¬ 
ders  of  youthful  characters.  But  take  a  hurried  glance 
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at  their  missionary  history.  They  are  the  largest  mis¬ 
sionary  society  in  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  land  known  to  explorers  which  is  not  being  evan¬ 
gelized  today  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  story  of  their 
missions  is  a  thrilling  and  heroic  tale  which  non-Cath- 
olic  historians  have  been  proud  to  relate.  The  Univer¬ 
sal  Patron  of  the  missionary  life  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  was  one  of  the  first  six  followers 
of  Ignatius.  St.  Peter  Claver,  the  Apostle  of  the  Negro 
slaves,  the  first  six  bishops  of  Japan  and  three  of  the 
Japanese  Martyrs  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  XI  were  Jes¬ 
uits.  Sons  of  St.  Ignatius  have  also  the  unique  honor 
of  being  the  first  saints  of  North  America.  Father 
Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  discovered  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  apostle  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians  was 
none  other  than  that  rugged  Belgian  Jesuit,  Father  De- 
Smet.  St.  Isaac  Jogues  was  martyred  by  American 
Indians  and  his  sainted  companions  sanctified  with  their 
blood  the  fertile  soil  of  Canada.  A  Jesuit  missionary, 
Lafitau,  was  the  founder  of  modern  ethnology.  Mat¬ 
thew  Ricci  and  his  Jesuit  confrere  were  the  official 
astronomers  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and  to  them  be¬ 
longs  the  credit  of  revising  the  Chinese  maps  and  cal¬ 
endars.  Father  Verbiest  was  the  first  foreign  President 
of  the  Chinese  Royal  Academy.  To  Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  J. 
Fenwick,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  second  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Boston,  the  real  growth  of  the  Church  in 
New  England  must  be  traced.  Thirty-five  churches  are 

a  witness  to  his  zeal  for  spreading  the  Faith.  He  saw 
his  scattered  flock  increase  from  20,000  to  53,000  souls 
in  a  space  of  ten  years.  His  remains  rest  at  Holy  Cross 
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College,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  life.  And  so  on  down 
the  long  distinguished  list  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  which 
includes  over  a  hundred  who  were  canonized  or  beauti¬ 
fied  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  have  been  declared 
Venerable. 

/0.  Of  the  26,000  Jesuits  working  today  in  every  land 
under  the  sun,  preaching,  teaching,  writing,  praying,  and 
sacrificing,  almost  five  thousand  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  mission  fields.  Over  two  hundred  Jesuits  are  an¬ 
nually  hastening  to  man  the  ever-advancing  frontiers  of 
Christianity.  About  one  in  every  five  available  Jesuits 
is  stationed  in  the  foreign  missions  and  the  others 
could  be  sent  any  time  their  superiors  decided  to  issue 
the  command.  From  American  provinces  alone  there 
is  a  small  army  of  Jesuit  missionaries  including  seven 
Bishops,  378  priests,  181  scholastics,  92  brothers,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  658  American  Jesuits  in  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  fields. 

J|,  What  an  army  of  trained  men!  Some  of  them  are 
unrivalled  in  specialized  fields  of  learning,  and  instead  of 
occupying  the  chairs  of  universities  they  are  wearing 
themselves  away  in  teaching  Christ  and  Him  Crucified 
to  the  Eskimo,  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  West  Indian 
and  other  lowly  souls  lost  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
spiritual  darkness.  What  is  the  explanation?  It  is 
this — when  the  mighty  Ignatius  arose  from  his  knees 
in  the  cave  of  Manresa  and  said  very  quietly:  “Lord, 
I  will  follow  Thee  wheresoever  Thou  goest,” — he  meant 
what  he  said.  He  fulfilled  that  promise  and  his  followers 
have  imitated  his  example.  Marshalling  the  forces  of 
prayer,  gathering  legions  of  sacrifice,  arraying  the  pha- 
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lanx  of  knowledge,  armed  with  the  shield  of  Faith,  the 
Company  of  Jesus  has  so  advanced  in  spiritual  conquest, 
that  they  constitute  today  the  motorized  forces  of  the 
Catholic  Church  pushing  onward  the  frontiers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  against  the  forces  of  darkness  and 
defending  the  bases  of  supplies  against  the  subtle  at¬ 
tacks  of  minds  that  have  lost  the  value  of  standards. 
14,  To  us,  students  and  alumni  of  Boston  College,  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  of  the  New  England 
Province  have  given  an  example  of  sublime  devotion  to 
the  ideal  of  St.  Ignatius.  From  them  we  experienced 
the  benign  influence  of  men  whose  lives  were  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  glory  of  God  through  the  hard,  prosaic 
way  of  education.  All  had  willingly  stepped  aside,  out 
of  the  limelight  of  this  world,  to  dedicate  their  distin¬ 
guished  gifts  to  the  role  of  the  Christian  teacher  of 
Which  Christ  Himself  is  the  Perfect  Exemplar. 

»3.  The  pioneer  Jesuits  of  Boston  College  have  long 
since  gone  to  receive  from  the  Divine  Teacher  the  reward 
of  their  selfless  labors.  But  the  sacred  records  of  the 
past  enshrine  their  names :  Fathers  McElroy,  Bapst,  and 
Fulton — remarkable  men  in  days  when  remarkable  men 
were  numerous.  In  their  footsteps  came  Father  Jere¬ 
miah  O’Connor,  the  masterly  orator;  Father  Edward 
Bousard,  the  cultured  and  courtly  French  gentleman 
and  student;  Father  Thomas  Stack,  the  great  scientist; 
Father  Nicholas  Russo,  the  subtle  philosopher,  whose 
text  books  have  lingered  in  affectionate  use;  Father 
Edward  Devitt,  profound  theologian  and  accurate  his¬ 
torian;  Father  Timothy  Brosnahan  of  trenchant  and 
incisive  logic  and  superb  mastery  of  the  English  tongue ; 
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Father  W.  J.  Read  Mullan,  the  genial  Southerner  who 
founded  the  Alumni  Sodality,  and  Father  William  Gan¬ 
non,  the  forceful  and  eloquent  speaker.  All  these,  ably 
supported  by  faculties  composed  of  men  no  whit  inferior 
in  ability  and  learning,  slowly  but  (surely  lifted  the 
youthful  Boston  College  into  the  bright  light  which  was 
destined  to  beat  about  it  for  years  to  come. 

/4.  Pioneers  were  they  in  the  work  of  founding  and 
perpetuating  the  ideals  of  their  Soldier-Founder,  Igna¬ 
tius.  They  toiled  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  fervor  of 
which  human  beings  are  capable.  And  when  at  last 
they  laid  down  the  burdens  and  cares  of  a  mighty  apos- 
tolate,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that  they  had  proved 
true  to  their  noble  trust.  Then  came  the  loving  and 
lovable  Father  Gasson  and  his  successors  Who  built  the 
new  college  at  University  Heights.  We  salute  them  all 
today  and  honor  them  as  the  immortals  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  Who  toiled  in  this  sector  of  the  Vineyard  of 
the  Lord. 

Generations  of  young  men  have  gone  forth  from 
the  portals  of  Boston  College  which  had  sheltered  them 
and  prepared  them,  as  a  wise  and  devoted  Mother,  for 
fields  of  honorable  endeavor.  Many,  inspired  by  the 
saintly  example  of  their  teachers,  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God.  Others  went  forth  and  achieved 
distinction  in  the  professions  or  in  business.  All  of  us 
are  aware  that  the  fountain-source  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  inheritance  that  was  bequeathed  to  us  are  the 
ideals  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  completely  and  powerfully 
stated  in  that  familiar  motto — the  goal  of  Ignatius — 
“Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam.” 
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lb.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  we,  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  spirit  and  the  long  experience  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  unite  in  spirit  today  with  all  the  Sons  of  St.  Ig¬ 
natius,  and  especially  with  those  of  Boston  College,  in 
the  commemoration  of  their  four  hundredth  anniversary. 
It  would  be  glory  enough  for  any  institution  to  say, 
after  400  years,  look  upon  me,  I  have  survived.  But  the 
Jesuits  have  a  greater  glory.  They  have  not  only  sur¬ 
vived  but  they  have  taken  an  active,  an  intense  part  in 
all  things  that  pertained  to  God  and  His  Church  through¬ 
out  those  four  hundred  stormy  years  in  Christian  his¬ 
tory.  We  are  grateful  for  the  eternal  truths  they 
stamped  upon  us.  We  glory  in  their  overwhelming  ac¬ 
complishments;  we  love  them  the  more  for  the  enemies 
they  have  made,  and  we  smile  with  them  every  time 
some  group  of  false  liberals  attains  political  power  and 
exiles  them,  before  robbing  the  Church. 

17.  I  borrow  the  words  of  a  poet  in  an  attempt  to  epito¬ 
mize  their  history: 

“A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  forest  ranged; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within — 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  .  .  .  was  often  forced  to  fly, 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die.” 
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Bishop  Cushing  is  Shown  Delivering  the  Sermon. 


Sermon  at  the  Mass  celebrated  on  the  Heights 
in  commemoration  of  the  JfOOth 
Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 


Fated  Not  to  Die 


Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Cushing,  *17 

Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Boston 

LMIGHTY  GOD  is  admirable  in  His  saints.  He 


JlX  raises  them  up  at  a  time  when  the  world  stands 
most  in  need  of  their  actions  and  He  endows  them  with 
qualities  best  suited  for  the  character  of  their  mission. 
Whether  it  is  a  question  of  converting  souls  to  the  Faith 
or  of  sealing  that  Faith  by  the  testimony  of  blood; 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  combating  error  with  the 
arms  of  science,  or  conquering  vice  with  virtue,  martyrs 
and  confessors,  apostles  and  doctors  have  never  been 
wanting  for  the  sublime  task.  This  historical  truth  is 
one  that  the  world  has  been  witnessing  for  nineteen 
hundred  years  and  it  looks  like  another  mark  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

Probably  no  period  in  history  was  in  greater  need 
of  one  of  these  chosen  souls  of  the  Almighty  than  the 
chaotic  period  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  an  age 
of  steel  and  velvet,  of  frightful  wars  and  childlike  gaities, 
of  terrible  sin  and  extraordinary  sanctity,  of  generous 
charity  and  of  unpardonable  luxury.  An  attack  from 
within  had  divided  the  Christian  Family.  Distracted 
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Europe  was  bursting  into  fragments  because  every  man 
was  trying  to  impress  bis  opinions  on  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  huge  fabric  of  the  German  Empire  was  in 
wild  confusion;  the  King  of  England,  saluted  by  the 
Holy  See  as  ‘‘Defender  of  the  Faith,”  had  plundered  and 
destroyed  hundreds  of  monasteries.  France  was  un¬ 
quiet.  Sweden  and  other  countries  were  lost.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Christan  world  ever  faced  a  more  tragic 
era. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  chaotic  period  Almighty  God 
threw  one  of  the  greatest  men  since  apostolic  times,  Ig¬ 
natius  of  Loyola.  A  soldier  by  profession,  he  had  been 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fampeluna  in  the  year  1521. 
While  patiently  awaiting  the  return  of  strength  his 
active  mind  took  the  measure  of  the  world.  Memories 
of  battles  fought  and  won,  dreams  of  dashing  deeds  of 
valor,  of  gallant  chivalry  in  love,  urged  him  to  plan 
future  conquests  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  As  the  pro¬ 
longed  days  of  enforced  rest  passed  into  weeks,  his 
great  soul  began  to  see  beyond  the  tinselled  dreams  of 
earthly  glory.  Tossing  impatiently  upon  his  army  cot, 
his  leg  broken,  his  plans  shattered,  he  stopped  dreaming 
and  began  to  think.  The  life  of  Christ  and  the  lives  of 
the  saints  supplied  him  with  mental  food.  Oh  how 
feeble  was  the  thread  on  which  his  dreams  of  military 
glory  were  hanging!  Recovering  from  his  humiliating 
injury  the  broke  with  his  former  life,  embraced  poverty 
and  penury,  confessed  himself  to  a  Benedictine  at  Mont¬ 
serrat  and  passed  a  novitiate  of  sublime  but  terrible  trial 
in  the  cave  of  Manresa.  The  grace  of  conversion  had 
started  its  work  and,  when  it  was  completed,  the  greatest 
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convert  to  the  Cause  of  Christ  since  the  days  of  the  fire- 
breathing  soul  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been  made. 

Henceforth,  with  wonderful  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  vision,  Ignatius  aspired  to  only  one  goal,  the  greater 
glory  of  God  and  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  His  Will.  It 
became  for  him  a  living  reality,  an  obsession  that  pos¬ 
sessed  his  soul,  and  its  realization  became  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  his  whole  spiritual  edifice.  In  the  early  days  in 
Loyola,  in  Manresa  and  in  Paris,  he  could  not  see  where 
this  ideal  would  lead  him — that  was  for  God  to  decide. 
But  he  needed  help.  Single-handed  he  could  not  do  much 
to  win  all  the  world  for  Christ.  He  must  fill  others  with 
his  great  longing  and,  having  moved  them,  he  must  train 
them  until  they  had  conquered  themselves.  The  instru¬ 
ment  he  would  use  was  that  masterpiece  of  the  spiritual 
life — “The  Spiritual  Exercises  to  Conquer  Oneself  and 
Regulate  One’s  Life”  which  he  had  composed  at  Man¬ 
resa.  The  first  results  appeared  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  1534,  when  this  great  moulder  of  men  and 
his  first  companions  pronounced  their  vows — and  thus 
was  born  the  Society  of  Jesus  which  commemorates  on 
this  very  day,  September  27th,  the  400th  Anniversary 
of  its  approval  by  the  Holy  See. 

It  would  take  a  whole  library  of  literature  to  tell  the 
story  of  these  four  hundred  years.  But  it  can  be  epi¬ 
tomized  by  saying  that  the  Company  of  Jesus,  founded 
by  St.  Ignatius,  became  the  greatest  single  influence  in 
promoting  the  Counter-Reformation,  which  was  God’s 
own  answer  to  the  upheavals  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  thereafter  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  bul- 
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warks  of  the  Church  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  supreme  end  of  this  Society  is  reflected  in  the 
lives  and  the  works  of  its  members.  It  was  the  ideal  on 
which  Ignatius  had  focused  his  mind — the  greatest,  the 
most  universal,  within  and  without  the  world — the 
greater  glory  of  God  through  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
the  command  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  Travel, 
variety,  joy,  sorrow,  bloody  and  bloodless  martydoms, 
the  pinnacles  of  society  and  the  depths  of  moral  deprav¬ 
ity  would  be  the  lot  of  any  organization  that  genuinely 
aspired  to  this  ideal.  The  Jesuits  were  to  be  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

They  travelled  with  explorers  and  they  voluntarily 
confined  themselves  in  prisons  and  hospitals;  they  be¬ 
came  the  advisers  of  kings,  the  confessors  of  royalty, 
and  they  also  became  slaves  among  the  slaves  and  lepers 
among  the  lepers ;  they  adorned  Europe  and  America  and 
countries  of  the  Far  East  with  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  and  they  also  hung  sanctuary  lamps  in 
wigwams,  mud  huts  and  bush  chapels;  they  suffered 
martyrdom  among  the  savages  to  whom  they  were 
bringing  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  they  suffered  a  blood¬ 
less  martyrdom  in  the  daily  performance  of  monotonous 
duties.  Hundreds  of  times  have  they  been  proscribed 
and  a  price  placed  upon  their  heads ;  hundreds  of  times 
have  they  been  doomed  to  death,  but  they  were  fated 
not  to  die. 

Like  the  life  of  their  Divine  Leader,  the  Society  of 
Jesus  seems  to  be  a  magnificent  contradiction.  Its  con¬ 
stitutions  are  commonly  pictured  as  being  military  and 
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absolute  in  character,  yet  they  are  so  flexible  that  the 
members  can  fit  into  any  emergency.  The  world  knows 
them  as  educators,  scientists,  playwrights,  poets,  the 
trusted  friends  of  kings  and  popes.  But  it  never  became 
acquainted  with  a  Francis  Xavier,  dying  in  loneliness  on 
Sancian  Island  after  ten  years  of  hectic  and  heroic  mis¬ 
sionary  work ;  it  never  heard  of  a  Father  Rupert  freezing 
to  death  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska;  of  a  Peter  Claver, 
the  slave  of  the  slaves ;  of  a  Robert  di  Nobili  living  the 
life  of  a  Brahmin  in  India.  It  is  all  so  extraordinary — 
another  proof  that  God’s  way  is  the  folly  of  the 
Cross.  Jesuits  will  be  trained  to  the  heights  of  learning, 
passed  through  the  most  exacting  ordeal  of  a  grand  act 
that  is  a  test  of  their  scholarship,  and  then  they  will  be 
sent  to  teach  the  lessons  of  the  crucifix  to  semi-civi¬ 
lized  tribes.  They  are  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  a 
college  or  a  university  and  on  the  completion  of  their 
term  of  office  they  will  be  preaching  missions  to  the  poor 
or  teaching  catechism  to  the  illiterate.  At  the  very 
zenith  of  their  power,  influence  and  popularity — like 
Our  Blessed  Lord  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday — they  were 
suppressed.  And  like  the  Christ  on  Good  Friday  their 
company  of  20,000  members  calmly,  bravely  accepted 
their  death  warrant.  But  their  Good  Friday  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  Easter  Sunday.  Today  they  number  about 
26,000  and  you  will  find  them  throughout  the  world  dis¬ 
interestedly  and  unceasingly  occupied  with  the  ideal  of 
their  Founder,  the  glory  of  God  through  the  salvation 
of  souls. 

You  and  I  know  them  best  as  educators  and  moul¬ 
ders  of  youthful  characters.  But  take  a  hurried  glance 
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at  their  missionary  history.  They  are  the  largest  mis¬ 
sionary  society  in  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  land  known  to  explorers  which  is  not  being  evan¬ 
gelized  today  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  story  of  their 
missions  is  a  thrilling  and  heroic  tale  which  non-Cath- 
olic  historians  have  been  proud  to  relate.  The  Univer¬ 
sal  Patron  of  the  missionary  life  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  was  one  of  the  first  six  followers 
of  Ignatius.  St.  Peter  Claver,  the  Apostle  of  the  Negro 
slaves,  the  first  six  bishops  of  Japan  and  three  of  the 
Japanese  Martyrs  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  XI  were  Jes¬ 
uits.  Sons  of  St.  Ignatius  have  also  the  unique  honor 
of  being  the  first  saints  of  North  America.  Father 
Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  discovered  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  apostle  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians  was 
none  other  than  that  rugged  Belgian  Jesuit,  Father  De- 
Smet.  St.  Isaac  Jogues  was  martyred  by  American 
Indians  and  his  sainted  companions  sanctified  with  their 
blood  the  fertile  soil  of  Canada.  A  Jesuit  missionary, 
Lafitau,  was  the  founder  of  modern  ethnology.  Mat¬ 
thew  Ricci  and  his  Jesuit  confrere  were  the  official 
astronomers  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and  to  them  be¬ 
longs  the  credit  of  revising  the  Chinese  maps  and  cal¬ 
endars.  Father  Verbiest  was  the  first  foreign  President 
of  the  Chinese  Royal  Academy.  To  Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  J. 
Fenwick,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  second  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Boston,  the  real  growth  of  the  Church  in 
New  England  must  be  traced.  Thirty-five  churches  are 

a  witness  to  his  zeal  for  spreading  the  Faith.  He  saw 
his  scattered  flock  increase  from  20,000  to  53,000  souls 
in  a  space  of  ten  years.  His  remains  rest  at  Holy  Cross 
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College,  the  pride  and  joy  of  'his  life.  And  so  on  down 
the  long  distinguished  list  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  Which 
includes  over  a  hundred  who  were  canonized  or  beauti¬ 
fied  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  have  been  declared 
Venerable. 

Of  the  26,000  Jesuits  working  today  in  every  land 
under  the  sun,  preaching,  teaching,  writing,  praying,  and 
sacrificing,  almost  five  thousand  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  mission  fields.  Over  two  hundred  Jesuits  are  an¬ 
nually  hastening  to  man  the  ever-advancing  frontiers  of 
Christianity.  About  one  in  every  five  available  Jesuits 
is  stationed  in  the  foreign  imissions  and  the  others 
could  be  sent  any  time  their  superiors  decided  to  issue 
the  command.  From  American  provinces  alone  there 
is  a  small  army  of  Jesuit  missionaries  including  seven 
Bishops,  378  priests,  181  scholastics,  92  brothers,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  658  American  Jesuits  in  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  fields. 

What  an  army  of  trained  men!  Some  of  them  are 
unrivalled  in  specialized  fields  of  learning,  and  instead  of 
occupying  the  chairs  of  universities  they  are  wearing 
themselves  away  in  teaching  Christ  and  Him  Crucified 
to  the  Eskimo,  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  West  Indian 
and  other  lowly  souls  lost  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
spiritual  darkness.  What  is  the  explanation?  It  is 
this — when  the  mighty  Ignatius  arose  from  his  knees 
in  the  cave  of  Manresa  and  said  very  quietly:  “Lord, 
I  will  follow  Thee  wheresoever  Thou  goest,” — he  meant 
what  he  said.  He  fulfilled  that  promise  and  his  followers 
have  imitated  his  example.  Marshalling  the  forces  of 
prayer,  gathering  legions  of  sacrifice,  arraying  the  pha- 
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lanx  of  knowledge,  armed  with  the  shield  of  Faith,  the 
Company  of  Jesus  has  so  advanced  in  spiritual  conquest, 
that  they  constitute  today  the  motorized  forces  of  the 
Catholic  Church  pushing  onward  the  frontiers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  against  the  forces  of  darkness  and 
defending  the  bases  of  supplies  against  the  subtle  at¬ 
tacks  of  minds  that  have  lost  the  value  of  standards. 

To  us,  students  and  alumni  of  Boston  College,  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  of  the  New  England 
Province  have  given  an  example  of  sublime  devotion  to 
the  ideal  of  St.  Ignatius.  From  them  we  experienced 
the  benign  influence  of  men  whose  lives  were  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  glory  of  God  through  the  hard,  prosaic 
way  of  education.  All  had  willingly  stepped  aside,  out 
of  the  limelight  of  this  world,  to  dedicate  their  distin¬ 
guished  gifts  to  the  role  of  the  Christian  teacher  of 
Which  Christ  Himself  is  the  Perfect  Exemplar. 

The  pioneer  Jesuits  of  Boston  College  have  long 
since  gone  to  receive  from  the  Divine  Teacher  the  reward 
of  their  selfless  labors.  But  the  sacred  records  of  the 
past  enshrine  their  names :  Fathers  McElroy,  Bapst,  and 
Fulton — remarkable  men  in  days  when  remarkable  men 
were  numerous.  In  their  footsteps  came  Father  Jere¬ 
miah  O'Connor,  the  masterly  orator;  Father  Edward 
Bousard,  the  cultured  and  courtly  French  gentleman 
and  student;  Father  Thomas  Stack,  the  great  scientist; 
Father  Nicholas  Russo,  the  subtle  philosopher,  whose 
text  books  have  lingered  in  affectionate  use;  Father 
Edward  Devitt,  profound  theologian  and  accurate  his¬ 
torian;  Father  Timothy  Brosnahan  of  trenchant  and 
incisive  logic  and  superb  mastery  of  the  English  tongue ; 
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Father  W.  J.  Read  Mullan,  the  genial  Southerner  who 
founded  the  Alumni  Sodality,  and  Father  William  Gan¬ 
non,  the  forceful  and  eloquent  speaker.  All  these,  ably 
supported  by  faculties  composed  of  men  no  whit  inferior 
in  ability  and  learning,  slowly  but  (surely  lifted  the 
youthful  Boston  College  into  the  bright  light  which  was 
destined  to  beat  about  it  for  years  to  come. 

Pioneers  were  they  in  the  work  of  founding  and 
perpetuating  the  ideals  of  their  Soldier-Founder,  Igna¬ 
tius.  They  toiled  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  fervor  of 
which  human  beings  are  capable.  And  when  at  last 
they  laid  down  the  burdens  and  cares  of  a  mighty  apos- 
tolate,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that  they  had  proved 
true  to  their  noble  trust.  Then  came  the  loving  and 
lovable  Father  Gasson  and  his  successors  Who  built  the 
new  college  at  University  Heights.  We  salute  them  all 
today  and  honor  them  as  the  immortals  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  Who  toiled  in  this  sector  of  the  Vineyard  of 
the  Lord. 

Generations  of  young  men  have  gone  forth  from 
the  portals  of  Boston  College  which  had  sheltered  them 
and  prepared  them,  as  a  wise  and  devoted  Mother,  for 
fields  of  honorable  endeavor.  Many,  inspired  by  the 
saintly  example  of  their  teachers,  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God.  Others  went  forth  and  achieved 
distinction  in  the  professions  or  in  business.  All  of  us 
are  aware  that  the  fountain-source  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  inheritance  that  was  bequeathed  to  us  are  the 
ideals  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  completely  and  powerfully 
stated  in  that  familiar  motto — the  goal  of  Ignatius — 
* ‘Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam.” 
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What  wonder,  therefore,  that  we,  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  spirit  and  the  long  experience  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  unite  in  spirit  today  with  all  the  Sons  of  St.  Ig¬ 
natius,  and  especially  with  those  of  Boston  College,  in 
the  commemoration  of  their  four  hundredth  anniversary. 
It  would  be  glory  enough  for  any  institution  to  say, 
after  400  years,  look  upon  me,  I  have  survived.  But  the 
Jesuits  have  a  greater  glory.  They  have  not  only  sur¬ 
vived  but  they  have  taken  an  active,  an  intense  part  in 
all  things  that  pertained  to  God  and  His  Church  through¬ 
out  those  four  hundred  stormy  years  in  Christian  his¬ 
tory.  We  are  grateful  for  the  eternal  truths  they 
stamped  upon  us.  We  glory  in  their  overwhelming  ac¬ 
complishments;  we  love  them  the  more  for  the  enemies 
they  have  made,  and  we  smile  with  them  every  time 
some  group  of  false  liberals  attains  political  power  and 
exiles  them,  before  robbing  the  Church. 

I  borrow  the  words  of  a  poet  in  an  attempt  to  epito¬ 
mize  their  history: 

“A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  forest  ranged; 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within — 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  .  .  .  was  often  forced  to  fly, 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die.” 
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The  Hill 


Doesn’t  take  very  long  for  them  to  die, 

An  hour,  maybe  two,  depends. 

Put  a  little  vinegar  on  the  sponge, 

Choke  on  his  tongue,  arm-flesh  rends, 

Either  that  or  the  hand  rips 

Blood  curls  over  the  wrist 

Like  a  snake.  Can’t  hold  his  head  up. 

Pretty  white  where  the  lash  missed, 

Lighter  skin  than  the  other  two, 

Lots  more  power  too,  and  lung, 

Damned  hard  language,  y’know, 

Almost  like  every  word  was  sung. 

Three  and  four,  that’s  a  seven, 

Hand  me  the  rag.  Probably  lice, 

That’s  the  hell  of  this  damn  province, 

Sand  and  crosses,  bad  wine  and  dice. 

Well,  that’s  all,  men.  No  time  to  waste. 

Use  a  spear  on  the  middle  one, 

Move  them  all  out.  We  need  this  hill 
For  a  gun  turret.  We  need  this  hill 

For  a  gun. 

— Leo  Murphy  ’42 
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Voiceless 

Alone  I  walked  in  a  dark  wood 
I  did  not  sing.  I  wished  I  could. 

A  bird  was  chanting  loud  and  clear. 

I  could  not  see  that  birds  were  near. 

A  brightness  flashed  and  it  broke  through, 

And  stole  the  dark  that  once  I  knew. 

My  heart  was  loosened  of  its  song. 

Yet  I  could  not  sing  it  loud  and  strong. 

I  could  not  sing.  I  wished  I  could, 

When  I  walked  alone  in  the  dark  wood. 

— Bernard  Frazier  ’41 
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Death,  Flowers  and  Democracy 
Rolled  into  a  Story 

The  Greaseball 

Leo  Murphy,  *42 

THE  kids  didn’t  have  enough  money  to  buy  Greek 
flowers.  They  were  very  young  and  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  get  it.  That  is  why  they  came  to  me. 

I  was  walking  home  from  college  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  last  week  when  they  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me 
for  some  money. 

“Hey,  Joe,”  says  this  little  squirt,  O’Connor,  “Hey, 
Joe,  you  got  a  quarter?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  have  I  got  a  quarter,”  I  says. 
“Aw,  cut  it  out,  Joe,”  he  says,  “we  need  some  dough 
bad.  We  gotta  buy  some  flowers.” 

“Yeah,”  pipes  up  some  little  red-headed  kid,  whom 
I  did  not  recognize,  “sure,  we  gotta  get  some  Greek 
flowers.” 

“Greek  flowers!  Hey,”  I  breaks  in,  “what  are  you 
kids  trying  to  do,  kid  me?”  Afterwards,  I  was  sorry 
I  said  this,  because  I  could  see  they  weren’t  kidding. 
Their  faces  are  all  kind  of  serious  and  white  and  they 
have  that  dignified  look  they  always  wear  when  they’re 
in  church  and  it’s  almost  time  to  go  to  Communion. 
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“Honest  to  God,  Joe.  We  ain’t  trying  to  kid  you. 
We  just  need  some  dough  to  get  some  flowers,  because 
Pat  Pappasoukis  is  dead,  see,  and  Jake  the  tailor  says 
if  we’re  going  to  get  some  flowers,  we  should  get  Greek 
ones  on  account  of  Pat  was  a  Greek.’’ 

Pat  Pappasoukis.  I  do  not  think  I  could  believe  it. 
It  was  just  like  hearing  that  a  war  is  declared,  if  you 
'know  what  I  mean.  Someone  says,  “Joe,  war’s  de¬ 
clared,”  and  you  look  up  at  the  sky  and  it  ain’t  changed 
much  and  you  go  home  and  your  mother  is  making  a 
meat  loaf  and  sends  you  out  for  a  pound  of  butter  and 
the  guy  in  the  First  National  says  how  do  you  like  col¬ 
lege  and  that  American  colleges  ain’t  even  half  as  good 
as  the  Irish — so  you  can’t  seem  to  get  the  idea  of  a  war, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

“Yeah,”  I  says,  “is  he  dead?” 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  remember  Pappasoukis 
right  back  to  the  first  memory  I  ever  had.  Just  a  bunch 
of  Irish  Catholic  kids  in  corduroy  knickers  that  whistled 
when  we  ran  and  we’d  go  into  Pat’s  place  to  see  if  we 
could  get  a  chase.  He’d  be  sewing  a  sole  onto  a  shoe 
or  something  and  we’d  walk  in. 

“Alio  boys,”  he’d  say  very  quiet  and  smile  to  us 
just  as  if  we  were  real  customers.  “Yes,  you  would  like 
something?”  Then  one  of  us  would  ask,  “Do  you  have 
any  Finnegan  pins,  mister?”  and  wait  to  see  what  he’d 

say. 

“Iss  what  is  this  Finnegan  pins,  boyss?”  Then  we 
couldn’t  keep  from  laughing  and  one  of  the  kids  would 
knock  a  hammer  maybe  off  the  counter,  and  we  would 
all  dash  for  the  door,  yelling  and  screaming,  “Who’s 
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afraid  of  the  old  greaseball?  Who’s  afraid  of  the  old 
greaseball?”  But  he  would  never  chase  us.  He  just 
scratched  his  head  with  a  piece  of  leather  and  smiled 
out  the  window  at  us. 

I  didn’t  get  to  know  him  much  until  I  got  into  high 
school.  I  was  paying  for  some  heels  he  fixed  for  me  and 
I  was  telling  him  that  I  didn’t  have  much  money.  I  was 
young  and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  get  it. 

“Is  hard,  Joe,”  he  says.  “Yes,  is  hard  for  all  peoples 
these  times,  is  hard  even  for  me.” 

He  waited  for  a  while,  then,  holding  his  head  down 
very  carefully:  “But  if  you  is  not  mind  to  do  it,  why 
not  you  come  here,  maybe  Saturday  afternoons,  I  teach 
you  to  shine  the  shoe,  and  then  you  make  a  nickel,  I 
make  a  nickel,  both  of  us  we  make  money,  oh,  yes.” 
It  seemed  like  a  mighty  swell  thing  to  me,  yet  I  couldn’t 
help  figuring  who’d  see  me  through  the  window  shin¬ 
ing  shoes  and  how  I’d  feel  if  the  kids  knew  I  was  work¬ 
ing  for  the  greaseball  and  I  almost  said  no.  But  there 
was  something  about  the  way  he  made  the  offer  that 
made  me  think  of  Pat  Pappasoukis,  for  the  first  time, 
as  a  real  man  like  my  father  or  my  uncle  or  a  teacher. 
He  was  not  very  big,  about  as  tall  as  I  am  now,  and 
older  I  guess  than  my  father.  His  body  was  kind  of 
thick  and  bent  over  a  little  from  working  at  a  bench 
all  his  life,  and  his  head  was  big  with  gray  hair  that 
rolled  up  at  the  back  into  a  little  curl  just  above  his 
forehead  which  was  large  and  quite  shiny.  He  had 
eyes  which  were  liquidly  brown  and  there  was  in  them 
a  faint  touch  of  wistfulness,  as  if  he  was  always  think¬ 
ing  a  little  about  the  past — and  it  was  his  eyes  that 
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made  him  look  wise,  I  guess,  more  than  anything  else. 

It  didn’t  bother  him  if  the  kids  wanted  to  call 
names,  why  should  I  give  a  rap.  They  just  didn’t  know 
how  things  were.  So  I  said  yes,  okay. 


And  every  Saturday  I 
used  to  go  into  his  store 
and  shine  shoes.  This  was 
after  I  had  started  to  take 
Greek  in  high  school,  so 
when  I  got  in  the  door,  I 
would  say,  “Kal-Emera, 
Pat,”  which  was  ‘good-day’ 
in  Greek,  and  he’d  say, 
“Kal-Emera,  Joe,  you  think 
maybe  you  a  Greek  now, 
eh,  like  Socrates  —  Yes, 
Joe,”  he’d  say  without  stop¬ 
ping  except  to  look  up  from 
his  work,  “That  Socrates, 
he  was  smart  man,  oh  yes 
— What  you  study  now,  you 
still  do  that  Anabasis?” 

“Sure,  we’re  still  chas¬ 
ing  after  Xenophon.” 

“Hey,  Joe,  you  don’t  want 
to  make  fun  out  of  that 
Xenophon.  He  smart  man 
'  A  ” r  ^  too,  oh  yes.  He  try  hard. 

He  was  a  Greek,  oh  yes.” 
So  that’s  the  way  we’d  talk  and  he  would  look  out 
the  window  and  think  about  the  old  times  and  say,  “oh 
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yes”  to  himself  a  lot,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  pretty 
smart  man. 

He  was,  too,  I  know.  Because  one  day  I  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  at  home.  It  was  on  account  of  Mr.  Berg.  Mr. 
Berg  was  a  friend  of  mine  whom  I  used  to  visit  every 
week  to  talk  about  stories.  He  wrote  stories  now  and 
then  for  magazines  and  he  said  he  could  teach  me. 
Every  Wednesday  I  would  go  up  to  his  house  and  we’d 
have  ginger  ale  and  cookies  while  I  read  the  stuff  I  had 
written.  This  was  all  right  except  some  nights  it  was 
very  interesting  and  I  would  be  late  getting  home. 

One  night  I  did  not  get  back  till  one  o’clock  and  my 
father  was  waiting  for  me  with  the  light  on  in  the 
front  parlor.  He  asked  me  where  I’d  been  and  when  I 
told  him  he  said  I’d  never  go  up  to  Mr.  Berg’s  again,  and 
if  I  did  he’d  fix  me.  The  next  day  my  mother  kept  com¬ 
plaining  about  it,  saying  I  was  wasting  my  time  and 
even  when  my  father  came  back  from  work  she  was  still 
talking  about  it. 

“Why  doesn’t  he  stay  in  nights  and  study  instead 
of  wasting  his  time  with  foreigners?  Will  Mr.  Berg 
pay  his  doctor’s  bills  for  him?”  she  kept  saying. 

I  got  mad  and  I  yelled,  “He  isn’t  a  foreigner  and 
I’m  not  wasting  time,  see,  and  I  don’t  care  what  you 
think  anyway.”  My  father  got  mad,  too.  His  lips  be¬ 
came  very  white. 

“You  keep  your  mouth  quiet  around  here,  Joe. 
What  your  mother  says  goes  and  don’t  you  forget  it. 
You  shouldn’t  be  hanging  round  wasting  time  at  that 
Berg’s,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  nights,  instead  of 
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studying.  If  I  catch  you  doing  it  again,  I’ll  knock  you 
dead.” 

I  was  almost  crying,  but  I  was  too  mad  to  keep 
quiet. 

“I’ll  do  what  I  please,  see,  because  I  know  it’s  right, 
and  to  hell  with  it,  see.  I  don’t  care.”  I  was  running 
down  the  hall  by  this  time,  and  I  screamed,  “The  hell 
with  it,”  again,  before  I  slammed  the  door. 

I  guess  I  was  still  crying  a  little  when  I  got  to  Pat’s 
place,  because  he  asked  me  what  the  trouble  was.  After 
I  told  him  the  whole  story,  he  didn’t  say  much  for  a 
while.  Then  he  picked  up  a  knife  and  a  piece  of  leather 
and  began  to  cut  out  a  sole. 

“Joe,”  he  said  at  last,  “isn’t  you  study  about  a  de¬ 
mocracy  at  school?” 

I  said  yes,  I  guess  we  did. 

“Well,  Joe,  you  know  it’s  hard  thing  to  keep  a  de¬ 
mocracy  going,  ain’t  they  say  that?” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  they  say  that,  too.” 

“Is  this  way,  Joe,  a  democracy  is  like  your  father’s 
family,  oh  yes.  Is  like  my  family,  too.  Everybody  he 
has  ideas  how  things  should  be  done,  is  that  not  right? 
But  all  the  time  the  most  peoples  who  have  the  same 
idea,  that  is  the  one  which  they  use,  oh  yes.  Then 
there  is  got  to  be  one  who  say  how  this  idea  be  used. 
Is  like  Athens.  All  the  time  they  run  Athens  that  way, 
is  a  democracy.  When  one  man  runs  his  idea  all  the 
times,  is  not  democracy,  is  not  good. 

“Maybe  so,”  I  says. 

“Oh  yes,  Joe;  you  have  one  idea,  your  mother,  your 
father,  have  another.  Then  they  tell  you  what  to  do. 
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Is  right  thing  it  should  be  that  way.” 

Even  then  I  knew  that  Pat  was  right,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  you  are  wrong  when  you  are  mad.  So  I  just 
kept  still.  He  had  put  down  his  work  now  and  he  was 
staring  at  the  window. 

'‘In  Greece,”  he  says,  “when  I  was  still  a  boy,  I 
wanted  I  should  be  a  carpenter.  I  thought  to  be  a  car¬ 
penter  was  fine  thing,  and  I  would  be  rich.  But  my 
father  he  say,  ‘No,  like  me  you  be  a  shoemaker,  like 
your  grandfather.’  My  mother  think  same  thing,  oh 
yes.  So  I  am  a  shoemaker.  Joe,  is  hard  to  want  some¬ 
thing  and  not  get  it  when  you  are  small.  But  is  good 
thing  to  have  democracy.” 

A  couple  of  days  later,  I  saw  my  father  getting  a 
shine  from  Pat.  And  Pat,  he’s  talking  to  my  father. 
They  are  both  laughing.  That  night,  when  I  got  home, 
my  father  says  to  me,  “Joe,  what  do  you  say  we  talk 
this  whole  thing  over.” 

I  am  just  about  to  say  I  was  all  wrong,  when  he 
breaks  in  quick,  “Man  to  man  now,  Joe,  do  you  think 
if  I  was  to  let  you  go  up  to  this  Mr.  Berg’s,  you  could 
be  home  at  eleven  o’clock  every  night?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “I  think  I  could.” 

“Good,”  he  said,  and  we  shook  hands. 

The  next  Saturday  I  got  into  the  shop  before  dinner 
time. 

“Kal-Emera,  Pat,”  I  says. 

“Kal-Emera,  Joe,”  he  says.  He  was  making  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

“I  see  you  was  talking  to  my  father  the  other 
night.” 
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“Yes,”  he  says,  “your  father  he  smart  man,  Joe, 
but  he  has  funny  idea  what  Greek  history  is.  We  had 
long  talk  about  democracy.  I  tell  him  is  take  more 
than  one  idea,  one  man  for  democracy.  That’s  true 
thing,  Joe.”  He  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled. 

“Oh  yes,”  he  said. 

Pat  Pappasoukis  dead !  I  don’t  think  I  could  believe 
it.  There  were  the  kids  all  around  me.  “Joe,  you  got 
a  quarter?” 

“Yeah,”  I  said,  “I  got  a  quarter.” 

“Joe,  hey  Joe,  do  you  know  where  we  can  get  some 
Greek  flowers?  Hey,  Joe!” 


Land 

The  rain  stretched  a  chain  of  soft  puddles 
Along  the  tracks  of  the  country  road, 

Beat  down  the  dust  of  the  hayrick, 

Barned  the  cows  with  a  silver  goad. 

— Joseph  Hurley  ’43 
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Do  You  Go  to  Mass? 

And  if  so ,  How? 

Are  You  a  Member? 

Joseph  T.  Nolan,  *42 

President’s  Palace 
Holy  Roller  Boulevard 
October  30,  1940 

To  All  the  Pious  and  Faithful  of  the  Archdiocese,  Peace, 
and  Salutation: 

ON  this,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Society  for  Proper  Assistance  at  Mass,  and  speak¬ 
ing  “ex  cathedra”  as  the  Founder  and  President  of  the 
Society,  I  would  like  to  extend  a  most  cordial  and  press¬ 
ing  invitation  to  all  the  pious  and  faithful  Catholics  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  to  become  enrolled  as  mem¬ 
bers  in  this  great  brotherhood  of  fellow  Romans.  In  the 
first  year  of  our  existence  we  have  seen  our  little  or¬ 
ganization  grow  into  a  mighty  union  of  thousands  of 
American  Catholics,  whose  mode  of  conduct  in  their 
weekly  attendance  at  Mass  has  fully  justified  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  into  the  Society  for  Proper  Assistance  at 
Mass,  called  the  S.  P.  A.  M.,  or  SPAM,  for  short  (not 
to  be  confused  with  Treet  or  Prem).  Throughout  the 
past  month  the  agents  of  the  Society  have  visited  every 
parish  within  this  great  archdiocese,  and  their  reports 
have  revealed  the  amazing  information  that  there  al¬ 
ready  exist  hundreds  of  good  and  pious  Catholics  in 
greater  Boston  who  conform  in  every  way  to  the  rules 
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and  regulations  of  the  Society.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  no  instruction  has  been  given,  no  pamphlets  circu¬ 
lated,  no  recordings  played,  and  no  sandwich  men  ar¬ 
rested  in  this  great  and  once  Puritan  metropolis,  the 
Athens  of  America.  Truly,  here  is  a  Gaelic  field  of 
golden  grain  awaiting  the  reaper.  With  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal  and  devotion  even  now  manifested  by„  the 
Catholics  of  greater  Boston,  the  following  explanation 
of  the  significance  and  constitutional  requirements  of 
the  Society  seem  unnecessary  and  superfluous.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  some  Catholics,  if  Boston  may  lay  claim  to  any,  who 
have  not  yet  seen  the  Way  and  the  Light,  but  who  wish 
to  emerge  from  the  hypocritical,  deceitful,  and  impious 
heresy  of  improper  assistance  at  Mass,  I  will  endeavor 
to  point  out  the  vital  need  for  such  an  organization  to 
combat  the  hypocrites  who  lurk  within  the  fold  of 
Mother  Church  and  who  brazenly  display  their  consist¬ 
ent  practises,  not  only  at  every  Mass  on  Sunday,  but 
even,  I  am  told,  at  the  week-day  masses.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  set  forth  the  expectations  of  the  Society  for 
each  of  its  members,  who  will  naturally  be  guided  by  the 
deep  experience  of  the  President  and  Founder,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Sunday  School  teacher,  Holy  Cross  graduate,  and 
life-long  reader  of  Social  Justice. 

In  the  beginning  then,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  record 
that  we  are  opposing  a  formidable  foe.  For  there  still 
exists  within  the  Church  a  determined  group  of  hypo¬ 
crites,  undoubtedly  having  their  roots  in  the  holy  Middle 
Ages,  who  stubbornly  cling  to  the  most  barbarous,  de¬ 
ceitful,  and  unsophisticated  methods  of  attending  Mass. 
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It  is  too  painful  an  enumeration  for  me  to  list  many  of 
their  unpardonable  sins;  suffice  it  to  say  that  these 
people  always  arrive  at  Mass  on  time,  or  even  earlier  .  .  . 
(such  a  statement  deserves  a  pause  for  reflection). 
They  always  give  a  seat  offering  at  the  door  and  then 
proceed  in  addition  to  offer  a  generous  donation  to  the 
collection.  They  invariably  use  a  missal,  recite  the 
prayers  out  loud,  burn  votive  lights,  and  make  other 
ostentatious  displays  of  their  religion  in  public.  To 
complete  their  blitzkrieg  of  bad  behavior,  they  not  only 
wait  for  the  prayers  at  the  end  of  Mass,  but  even  stand 
until  the  priest  has  departed  from  the  altar,  and  then 
turn  about  for  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  last 
ones  out  of  church.  They  have  maintained  these  insidi¬ 
ous  practises  in  spite  of  the  good  examples  set  before 
them  every  Sunday  by  the  faithful  members  of  the  So- 
city,  and  in  spite  of  the  increasing  number  of  converts 
who  show  great  enthusiasm  in  following  our  rules  to  the 
letter  for  guidance  in  the  proper  assistance  at  Mass. 

The  first  of  these  abuses  that  calls  for  vigorous 
condemnation  is  the  practise  of  arriving  on  time  for 
Mass.  I  am  happy  to  say  at  the  outset  that  such  a  cus¬ 
tom  seems  to  be  fast  disappearing;  indeed,  it  is  only 
being  maintained  by  a  few  pious  old  ladies,  the  Saturday 
night  drunks  who  come  in  to  get  warm,  and  a  collection 
of  devout  families  who  don’t  know  any  better.  The 
cardinal  commandment  for  all  members  of  the  SPAM 
must  be  this :  NEVER  ARRIVE  ON  TIME  FOR  MASS. 
We  are  supported  in  this  stand  by  canon  law;  it  has  been 
a  definite  pronouncement  of  Mother  Church  that  you 
may  make  your  triumphant  entry  even  after  the  reading 
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of  the  gospel,  and  still  receive  full  credit  for  hearing  a 
Mass.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  none  but 
confirmed  hypocrites  would  oppose  the  Church  on  this 
stand  by  arriving  on  time.  This  also  eliminates  the 
painful  necessity  of  listening  to  the  sermon. 

On  passing  through  the  outer  portal  of  the  Church, 
the  Catholic  is  confronted  with  the  money  question.  For 
it  seems  a  universal  vice  in  all  our  churches  to  set  up 
a  table  and  almost  a  cash  register  inside  the  door  and 
charge  paid  admissions  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  attend 
Mass.  Such  a  commercial  notion  is  repugnant  to  any 
principle  of  freedom  of  worship  and  democracy  within 
the  Church,  and  is  consequently  repudiated  by  members 
of  the  Society.  Protestants  have  severely  criticised  this 
open  commercialization;  refrain  from  offering  any  mon¬ 
ey,  and  you  remove  the  target  from  their  arrows.  There 
are  several  ways  to  accomplish  this.  The  first  is  the 
mass  action  method,  which  simply  consists  in  joining 
a  large  crowd  outside  the  door  and  surging  right  through 
with  them.  Then  there  is  the  fumble  approach — stand 
and  fumble  for  the  change,  which  probably  isn’t  there 
anyway,  until  you  are  pushed  through  the  door  by  in¬ 
coming  parishioners.  In  Jesuit  churches  the  solution  is 
ridiculously  simple,  for  although  the  Jesuits  once  had 
a  reputation  for  craftiness  and  cunning,  particularly 
when  three  or  more  got  together,  they  evidently  never 
deserved  such  attributes,  for  they  now  offer,  in  simple 
trust,  nothing  but  a  large  box  in  the  vestibule,  which 
optimistically  hopes  to  contain  your  combined  seat  mon¬ 
ey  and  collection  offering.  In  this  you  may  drop  a  slug, 
if  you  have  one  handy.  A  new  type  of  box  with  win- 
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dows  invented  by  an  enterprising  novice,  adds  new  com¬ 
plications.  The  incredible  story  has  recently  groped  its 
way  along  the  grapevine  that  one  church  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  install  a  turnstile  that  swings  “when  the  coin 
in  the  coffer  rings.’’  To  such  simony  as  this,  we  can  only 
answer,  with  upraised  hand  of  horror,  “Drive  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple!’’ 

As  far  as  offering  money  for  the  collection,  let  your 
conscience  be  your  guide,  but  remember  that  pennies 
are  kept  in  circulation  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
every  priest  is  rolling  in  wealth,  as  any  Protestant  can 
tell  you.  Besides,  debt  is  a  healthy  condition;  it  keeps 
one  struggling. 

The  question  of  how  to  enter  a  church  raises  several 
points  of  etiquette.  The  first  and  most  stringent  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Society  is  that  all  its  members  must 
wear  leather-heeled  shoes.  The  good  father  will  then 
be  sure  to  notice  you  and  observe  your  good  intentions 
as  you  go  clicking  down  the  aisle  in  the  midst  of  his  ser¬ 
mon.  It  is  not  usually  advisable,  however,  to  go  clicking 
down  the  aisle.  Members  are  expected  to  exercise  the 
sense  of  judgment  God  gave  them  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  church  is  filled.  If  the  crowd  is  standing  in  the 
back,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  all  the  seats  are 
taken;  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  pleading  of  the  priest 
or  usher  to  the  contrary.  There  are  always  a  few  brazen 
people  who  insist  on  muscling  down  to  the  front  and 
casting  about  for  a  seat  like  a  Republican  in  a  primary. 
Unlike  the  Republicans,  they  usually  get  one,  but  on  a 
few  occasions  they  are  compelled  to  walk  back  through 
the  church  wearing  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  humili- 
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ation,  or  to  gently  obtrude  themselves,  over  the  neatly 
kneeled  legs,  as  the  seventh  member  of  a  bench  designed 
to  hold  six  and  seating  five  comfortably.  I  have  heard 
priests  plead  with  all  the  persuasiveness  of  Roosevelt 
and  a  fireside,  urging  the  various  members  of  the  SPAM 
to  come  down  front  and  take  one  of  the  many  seats  avail¬ 
able.  I  have  seen  them  send  the  altar  boy  down  from 
the  altar  and  I  could  record,  if  time  permitted,  many 
other  startling  examples  of  unwarranted  interference 
with  our  own  personal  liberty  of  conduct.  I  know  of 
one  parish  where  the  pastor  himself  escorts,  with  ironic 
suggestiveness,  every  late-comer  to  a  seat.  I  have  seen 
them  beg  us  with  one  breath  and  threaten  us  with  fire 
and  brimstone  in  the  next,  but  stand  firm,  hold  your 
ground,  and  God  will  reward  you. 

One  final  word,  my  dear  novices,  as  to  the  end  of 
Mass.  I  will  be  brief — I  will  merely  urge  you  to  be 
guided  by  the  words  of  the  priest  as  to  the  proper  second 
to  break  loose  for  the  dash.  Before  blessing  the  people 
and  turning  to  read  the  Last  Gospel,  the  priest  faces  the 
congregation  and  distinctly  pronounces  the  Latin  words, 
“Ite,  Missa  Est.”  Translated,  this  means  “Go,  the  Mass 
is  finished.”  So,  go.  There  is  no  better  example  of  the 
impudent  action  of  this  determined  minority  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned  (those  same  who  come  to  Mass  on 
time)  than  their  bold  disobedience  in  ignoring  this  out¬ 
spoken  command,  and  staying  to  hear  the  Last  Gospel 
and  the  prayers  at  the  end  of  Mass.  It  is  not  only  dis¬ 
obedient  but  discourteous  to  remain  for  the  prayers,  for 
obviously  the  priest  wishes  to  say  them  by  himself. 

And  so,  fellow  members  of  this  great  Society,  you 
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have  seen  from  these  few  remarks  that  Boston  has  many 
hundreds  of  Catholics  who  are  already  practising  our 
recommendations  for  proper  assistance  at  Mass.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  field  is  fruitful  for  the  missionary ;  the  battle 
of  Armageddon  must  continue  to  be  waged.  There  yet 
remain  these  stubborn  groups  who  insist  on  parading 
their  piety,  on  making  a  public  display  of  their  love  of 
God  and  devotion  to  the  Church.  They  are  the  first  to 
enter  and  the  last  to  leave  that  holy  edifice.  They 
never  forget  their  prayer  books,  and  their  rosaries  are 
never  tied  in  little  Gordian  knots.  They  are  the  first  to 
respond  to  a  collection,  whether  it  be  for  The  Pilot ,  or 
for  Catholic  University,  which  was  trampled  by  St. 
Anslem’s  at  Boston  last  fall.  They  consistently  fly  from 
the  letter  of  the  law;  the  churches  are  filled  with  their 
numbers  on  First  Fridays ;  they  always  remain  for  bene¬ 
diction  after  Mass.  It  is  their  kind  of  devotion  that 
turns  occasional  novenas  into  perpetual  ones.  Truly, 
such  ostentation,  such  excessive  display,  stamps  them 
as  hypocrites  and  deceivers,  as  Pharisees  and  pillars  of 
the  Church.  Truly,  they  are  like  the  publican  in  the 
gospel  who  entered  the  temple  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
that  he  was  not  like  other  men.  And  truly,  we  are  like 
the  poor  penitent  who  fell  down  upon  his  knees  before 
God  and  cried  aloud,  "‘Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for 
I  am  a  sinner !” 

Delivered,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord, 
1940,  October  the  30th, 

Hon.  J.  F.  Brutherford, 

President,  Founder,  and  Grand  Ex¬ 
alted  SP AM-Master  of  the  Society  for 
Proper  Assistance  at  Mass. 
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Humility:  A  Concl  usion 

Thomas  J.  Heath  *43 

“I  had  Ambition,  by  which  sin 
The  angels  fell  .  .  .  W.  H.  Davies 

I  stand  firm;  and  peer 

Far  up  the  stairs.  I  hear 

Nothing  but  the  hollow  talk 

Of  restless  wood.  I  do  not  balk 

But  gather  strength  and  boldly  move 

To  mount  this  flight,  where  far  above 

The  substance  of  my  dream  flames  bright: 

And  waits  for  me  to  gain  the  height. 

Hope  and  strength  are  anchored  deep 
Beneath  my  blood.  I  softly  keep 
My  courage  coiled:  a  tensioned  spring 
Not  yet  unleashed;  but  waiting  calm  to  bring 
Its  fury.  I  laugh  at  fear  that  dares  to  knock 
At  straining  heart.  Terror  does  not  walk 
With  me.  I  stand  alone  and  great. 

Up,  up  at  fearless,  threatening  rate 
I  rise.  My  feet  are  fast  and  sure. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  stair  to  lure 
Me  down . 
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But  this  dampness  on  my  cheek 
Is  new,  and  strange.  This  mist 
That  clings  in  streaming  hair.  What  taste 
Is  this  that  fills  my  throat  ?  Haste ! 

I  must  not  pause  or  tarry  here 
But  hurry,  hurry,  up  the  stair. 

But  what  music  can  this  be 
So  strange  and  sweet?  I  try  to  free 
My  mind  of  song;  to  hush  this  sound 
Beseeching  me  to  halt.  It  won’t  confound 
My  aim. 

But  now  I  think  I’ll  stop  a  bit. 
Nothing,  however,  to  come  of  it — 

But  just  to  feel,  and  taste,  and  see 
What  it  is  surrounding  me. 

I  check  my  feet  and  pause  to  let 
This  music  warm  my  ear.  I’ll  not  forget 
My  purpose. 

But  this  dizziness  I  feel? 

What  mad  trick  that  makes  me  reel 
And  stagger?  Now  I  grip  the  wall. 

I  scream.  I  clutch.  My  God!  I  fall! 

Prostrate  now  upon  the  stair, 

I  cannot  think  what  put  me  there. 

But  all  my  youthful,  sanguine  thirst 
That  drove  me  up  and  on  at  first 
Is  gone.  My  will  is  gone.  A  moan 

Escapes  my  lips.  I  am  alone 

Like  some  frail  thrush  with  crumpled  wings 
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That  flies  no  more;  and  no  more  sings. 

My  soul  is  crushed.  A  warning  pain 
Defeats  the  urge,  the  will  to  gain 
The  step.  All  my  violent  strength 
Is  fled.  I  know  at  length 
The  fire  will  flicker  and  be  out. 

Then  will  something  fiercely  shout 
“Go  back,  go  back!” 

I  must  go  back 
To  search  for  what  I  lack ; 

To  slowly  turn,  descend  the  stair 
That  once  I  climbed  with  little  care. 

Weary  and  vanquished  I  must  return 
To  face  a  truth  I  failed  to  learn; 

To  scrape  the  false  enamel  bare 

And  probe  the  buried  Something  there 

To  life.  It  can’t  be  dead. 

I  must  go  back 

To  find  a  prayer.  Cool  words  that  drench 
My  aching  lips.  My  flesh  must  wrench 
In  pain. 

And  this  I  know: 

That  humble  is  my  way,  and  slow 
My  step.  Then  will  music  fade  and  die; 
Then  will  Great  that  once  was  I 
Be  Small.  If  only  this  I  grimly  keep, 

The  stair,  I  think,  will  not  be  steep. 

And  I  shall  brush  old  wounds  aside. 

And  I  shall  live,  when  once  I  died. 
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Mr.  Tow  Talks  of 
Books  and  Things 


Tow’s  Bookshelf 

A  Former  Mr.  Stylus  Bows! 

TOW  takes  his  bowler  off  to  an  old  editor  of  the 
Stylus  who  has  made  good.  We  received  Henry  Gil¬ 
len’s  “Of  Home  And  Country”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
$1.75)  just  in  time  for  the  column.  Newspaper  verse  being 
newspaper  verse,  we  were  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the 
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nugget-like  simplicity  and  religious  clarity  of  Mr.  Gillen’s 
little  volume.  Tow  says  “listen” : 

Greylock,  serene  as  any  ancient  hill, 

Sits  like  a  gentlewoman  by  the  gate, 

Her  green  dress  smoothed,  hands  folded,  very  still, 
Knowing  she  has  a  goodly  time  to  wait, 

Watching  blue  skies  and  clouds  as  if  to  say, 

“Perhaps  I’ll  make  a  gown  of  you  some  day.” 

Some  mountain  isn’t  it?  Makes  you  almost  think  of 
“Whistler’s  mother,”  or  your  mother,  or  my  mother! 
You’ve  all  seen  his  work  in  the  Post!  “Happy  versing” 
from  Mr.  Tow,  Henry,  and  loads  of  luck  from  your 
Stylus;  we  like  your  book! 

The  Stupendous  Mr.  Moore 

The  man  of  twenty-five  thousand  sonnets  has  just 
popped  on  to  our  shelf  with  an  intriguing  little  volume 
of  his  patented  “idiomatic,”  “hybrid”  or  “American”  son¬ 
nets.  “Six  Sides  To  A  Man”  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
$2.00) ,  by  Merrill  Moore,  is,  though  not  too  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  new  to  us,  and  catches  our  fancy  as  a  further 
venture  in  “hokus-pokus-dominokis”  with  the  sonnet  or 
what  used  to  be  the  sonnet.  Tow  claims  that  no  man 
can  write  with  such  abandon  and  monumental  facility 
and  still  retain  the  name  “poet”!  How  about  this,  Tow? 

“Time,  what  do  you  do  when  you  are  not 
Ageing  men  and  women,  making  them  wise, 

Tearing  the  veils  away  from  human  eyes, 

Putting  people  to  bed  ....  undoing  everything, 
Making  cold  out  of  hot  peas  porridge  .... 
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“Time,  you  find  white  paper  that  is  clean 
And  new,  and  you  stain  it  yellow.  I  have  seen 
You  do  the  same  with  lawns,  with  marble  that 
was  new, 

With  ivory,  with  skin;  I  have  seen  you  do 
It  with  immutable  mutabilities.” 

The  author,  who  by  the  way  is  an  active  psychiatrist, 
the  father  of  two  young  boys  and  an  annual  competitor 
in  the  twelve-mile  swimming  race  from  Charlestown  to 
Boston  Light  (wotta  man!),  claims  that  there  are  six 
sides  to  a  man,  and  his  unpredictable  “fourteen-liners” 
deal  with  “Seeing,  Hearing,  Smelling,  Tasting,  Feeling”; 
and  yes,  the  sixth  “Knowing”!  A  delightful  and  at  the 
same  time  profound  keyboard  for  his  fascinating  and  in¬ 
terminable  lyrics.  Louis  Untermeyer  in  a  very  illumi¬ 
nating  and  pithy  epilogue  has  a  little  something  to  say : 
“This  poetry  is  American  in  attitude  as  well  as  in  sub¬ 
ject-matter — in  its  insatiable  appetite  and  unsated  curi¬ 
osity,  in  its  combination  of  naive  egotism  and  astounding 
detachment,  its  excesses  of  awe  and  flippancy,  of  puzzled 
insecurity,  and  a  nonchalance  and  eagerness  ‘to  match 
with  destiny  for  beers’  ” 

Could  we  say  it  better,  Tow? 

“So  Falls  The  Elm  Tree” 

John  Louis  Bonn,  S.J.  (Macmillan,) 

Gee,  we  like  it!  Tow  thinks  it’s  a  little  too  tender, 
like  some  exquisite  picture  George  Eliot  might  paint, 
he  said;  but  we  don’t,  we  think  it’s  like  the  music  of  the 
cloister,  the  “swish,  swish”  (you  know) ;  and  we  think 
it’s  like  the  courageous  lyric  of  the  little  unsung  heroines, 
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the  ones  who  give  everything  and  get  nothing  every  hour 
of  their  lives.  Mother  Valencia  is  not  only  a  saint,  she’s 
a  symbol  of  all  “the  violets  by  a  mossy  stone,”  she’s  a 
poem,  Father,  that’s  what  you’ve  written;  a  poem! 

Shots  At  The  “Tow-git” 

Adelaide  says  if  we  must  take  a  cocktail  why  not 
a  “grace  before.”  Tow  was  quoting  her  when  he  said: 
“The  angels  never  take  a  drink, 

Because  they  have  no  arms,  I  think.” 

You  like?  How  about  a  “grace  after,”  Adie? 

Cameos  (With  apologies  to  John  Holmes) 

“On  Contemplating  The  Girth  Of  Thomas  Aquinas ” 
Oh  God  bless  Thomas  Feeney, 

Because  he  is  so  teeney! 

“What  The  Author  Of  {Night  Before  Sunday’ 

Could  Not  Do” 

In  fifteen  years, 

Drink  fifteen  beers! 
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Refugee  Royalty  Becomes 
Local  Color 

The  Lady  in  Black 

George  E.  McKinnon,  *43 

YOU  may  see  her  walking  through  the  streets  of  the 
sleepy  Massachusetts  town.  She  is  very  erect,  very 
patrician,  very  imperious  looking — and  she  is  dressed 
entirely  in  black.  Newly  arrived  in  Royalston,  she  is  the 
object  of  much  interest.  Her  home  is  an  old,  colonial 
house.  It  is  typically  New  England,  with  its  white  picket 
fence,  rambler  roses,  and  elm  trees.  And  the  woman  in 
her  ankle  length  black  dress,  this  woman  who  nods 
gravely  at  her  neighbors,  this  woman  who  lives  in  the 
old,  colonial  house,  who  is  she,  where  is  she  from,  what 
does  she  think  as  she  walks  the  quiet  streets  with  a  dis¬ 
tant  look  in  her  eyes? 

There  was  a  great  celebration  that  day  in  October 
1911,  when  the  most  beautiful  princess  in  Europe,  Zita 
of  Bourbon  Parma,  was  married  to  Karl,  grandnephew 
of  Franz  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary.  What  a 
brilliant  event!  Members  of  every  royal  house  in  Europe 
were  there;  beer-drinking  King  Friedrich  August  of 
Saxony,  uncle  of  the  groom,  beamed  at  his  ardent  young 
nephew  and  his  sweet,  dark-haired  bride.  Yes,  he  was 
sure  this  would  be  a  happy  marriage.  Look  at  them,  they 
seemed  at  times  to  be  oblivious  to  the  music,  color,  ex¬ 
citement,  pageantry  attending  the  marriage  of  a  Haps- 
burg.  They  were  young  and  in  love.  The  elaborate  cele¬ 
bration,  the  illustrious  guests,  the  toasts,  the  congratula- 
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tions  meant  little  to  Zita  and  Karl.  They  longed  to  slip 
away  by  themselves.  Stem  old  Franz  Joseph  smiled  hap¬ 
pily  on  the  dark,  Latin  beauty  of  Zita,  so  appealing  in 
her  youthful  awkwardness.  The  patriarch  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  of  this  marriage,  a  true  love  affair.  Since  the 
Empire-shaking  tragedy  at  Mayerling,  Franz  Joseph  no 
longer  tried  to  force  members  of  his  family  into  marriage 
against  their  will.  Craftily,  he  sent  Karl  on  a  pleasure 
trip  to  Italy  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  Parma.  He 
knew  she  had  an  eligible  daughter.  His  plan  reached  a 
quick  fulfillment.  Karl,  boyishly  eager,  rushed  back  to 
Vienna  to  ask  the  Emperor’s  permission  to  marry  Zita. 
The  Emperor  gave  his  consent  at  once,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

It  was  true  Zita  had  only  a  drop  or  two  of  Bourbon 
blood,  still  it  was  enough  to  classify  her  as  royalty.  So 
the  young  couple  were  married  amidst  all  the  glory  and 
splendor  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Excited,  young,  and  in 
love,  they  left  for  their  honeymoon.  Crowds  cheered  Karl 
and  his  beautiful  Zita  wherever  they  went.  The  Empire 
rejoiced.  Everyone  was  satisfied  from  the  Emperor  to 
the  peasants.  At  last  a  Hapsburg  had  made  a  happy 
marriage. 

In  her  widow’s  weeds  the  strange  woman  sits  in  her 
garden  at  Royalston  these  lovely  fall  afternoons.  She 
sits  there  quietly  with  a  faint  smile  on  her  face,  the  same 
distant  look  in  her  eyes.  Perhaps  she  is  thinking,  think¬ 
ing  of  another  time,  another  place. 

Budapest  was  wild  with  excitement  that  late  Decem¬ 
ber  day  in  1916  when  Karl  and  Zita  entered  the  city  to 
be  crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  Empire 
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was  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  war,  yet  Budapest  forgot 
everything  in  the  gayest  celebration  in  years.  After 
Franz  Joseph’s  death,  Karl  was  declared  Emperor  of  the 
warring,  restless  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary.  Zita  had 
at  last  realized  her  girlhood  dreams ;  she  was  an  Empress. 
But  her  exalted  position  was  rather  difficult.  For  she  was 
Empress  of  a  country  at  war  with  her  native  land,  Italy. 
Her  brothers,  the  Princes  of  Bourbon  Parma,  were 
fighting  for  the  Allies.  But  Zita  devoted  herself  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  her  new  country  and  thrust  all  old  senti¬ 
ments  from  her  mind.  A  hard  task  for  one  as  sensitive 
as  Zita.  However,  Karl  and  Zita,  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced,  worked  hard  and  tried  to  do  all  possible  for  their 
people.  But  it  was  difficult.  Already  the  various  nation¬ 
alities  of  the  Empire  were  becoming  restless  and  distrust¬ 
ful  of  one  another.  The  Slavs,  the  Magyars,  the  Czechs, 
the  Croatians,  the  Serbs,  the  Austro-Germans,  all  began 
to  suspect  their  rulers  and  one  another.  They  watched 
Vienna  very  closely.  Karl  and  Zita,  however,  oblivious  to 
this,  committed  one  of  their  greatest  mistakes  when,  ill- 
advised,  they  journeyed  to  Budapest  to  be  crowned  King 
and  Queen  of  Hungary.  To  the  other  peoples  of  the  Haps- 
burg  Empire  this  meant  the  start  of  Magyar  dominence. 

But  Zita’s  thoughts  were  far  too  exalted  to  worry 
about  anything  that  day  of  December  30,  1916,  when  she 
was  crowned  Queen  in  Budapest.  It  was  a  great  and 
solemn  occasion  when  Karl  was  anointed  and  with  St. 
Stephen’s  crown  on  his  head  proclaimed  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  on  the  Royal  Hill.  Zita  with  her  heavy  crown 
sat  erect  on  her  throne,  glorying  in  the  impressive 
ceremony.  She  was  flushed  by  the  imperious  Bourbon 
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blood  pounding  in  her  veins.  This  was  her  great  mo¬ 
ment;  she,  in  her  beautiful  coronation  robes,  her  be¬ 
jewelled  crown,  her  peacock  feathers,  exulted.  She  was 
Queen  of  Hungary! 

As  the  royal  carriage  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Budapest,  the  crowds  cheered  wildly.  Several  times  they 
broke  through  the  lines  and  surrounded  the  carriage. 
Little  Otto,  the  Crown  Prince,  with  his  long,  golden 
curls,  sat  by  his  mother  and  f  ather.  The  smiling,  beauti¬ 
ful  Queen,  the  aristocratic,  gracious  King,  and  the  doll- 
like  Crown  Prince  swept  Budapest  and  Hungary  into 
complete  and  happy  subjection  to  the  Hapsburg  throne. 
And  so  the  royal  family  returned  in  triumph  to  Vienna, 
assured  of  Hungary’s  loyalty  to  the  Empire. 

The  lady  in  black  put  down  her  book  at  the  sound 
of  the  youthful  voices.  Quietly  she  walked  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  looked  out  on  the  tennis  courts.  Two  young 
men  and  two  young  women,  blonde,  blue-eyed  and  in 
their  early  twenties,  were  playing  tennis.  The  four 
seemed  to  be  typical,  gay,  young  Americans,  laughing 
and  shouting.  The  lady  smiled  from  behind  the  curtain, 
a  sad  smile.  How  soon  the  children  forget;  but  it  was 
harder  for  her,  she  could  not  forget.  The  past  was 
branded  too  deeply  into  her  memory.  She  could  not 
forget. 

Revolution!  The  terrible  cry  screamed  through 
the  dismembered  Austria  after  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
the  crowds,  hungry,  bewildered,  angry,  accused  Em- 
pess  Zita  of  plotting  with  the  AJllies.  The  coffee  houses 
in  Vienna  echoed  to  the  cries  of  “traitor”!  “Sweep 
them  from  the  throne!”  “We  demand  abdication!” 
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The  newspapers  freely  agitated  against  the  “royal 
powers.”  The  very  name  of  Hapsburg  became  despised 
throughout  Austria  and  the  broken,  crumbling  Empire. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  Karl  and  Zita  to  do  but  ab¬ 
dicate.  If  not,  mobs  of  Viennese,  imbued  with  the  ideas 
of  Bolshevism  sweeping  in  from  Russia,  might  storm 
the  palace  and  brutally  murder  the  royal  family.  So  on 
Armistice  Day,  Karl  abdicated  from  the  age-old  glorious 
throne  of  the  Hapsburgs.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Zita.  The 
Empress  walked  the  corridors  of  Schonbrunn  in  de¬ 
spair.  All  her  great  hopes  and  dreams  were  gone;  she 
was  no  longer  Empress.  Yet,  there  was  still  one  hope 
left.  She  and  Karl  would  go  to  Budapest  and  rule  as 
King  and  Queen  of  Hungary.  Surely  the  Magyars 
would  welcome  them  as  they  did  at  the  coronation  in 
1916.  They  could  not  have  forgotten.  Zita’s  Bourbon 
blood  would  never  allow  her  to  admit  defeat. 

Two  day  later,  however,  Karl  and  Zita  were  com¬ 
pletely  crushed.  The  Hungarian  parliament  demanded 
Karl’s  abdication,  the  renunciation  of  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen.  Defeated  and  bewildered,  Karl  was  ready  to 
submit.  But  Zita  would  not  hear  of  it.  “Never,  never,” 
she  cried  to  Karl,  “you  cannot  abdicate!”  She  argued, 
pleaded,  stormed  with  her  young  husband.  “If  you 
renounce  your  throne  a  Hapsburg  will  never  rule  again. 
Even  if  they  kill  us,  sometime  a  member  of  our  family 
will  rule  again,  provided  you  do  not  abdicate !  ”  Finally, 
forced  by  the  imperious  Zita,  Karl  signed  a  document 
“voluntarily  abandoning  power”;  but  he  would  not  per¬ 
mit  the  word  “abdication”  to  be  used.  Zita  had  her  way. 
Then  the  royal  couple  sadly  packed  their  few  belongings 
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and  gathering  their  frightened  young  family  left  the 
magnificent  Schonbrunn  to  wander  nearly  penniless 
across  the  face  of  Europe.  The  last  Hapsburg  Emperor 
was  wanted  in  no  country. 

Breakfast  is  served  at  eight  in  the  house  in  Royal- 
ston.  The  family  is  grouped  about  the  table  first;  then 
their  mother  enters.  It  is  always  a  gay  affair  with 
everyone  chattering.  The  mother,  in  black  as  always, 
presides  over  the  table,  guiding  the  conversation.  After 
breakfast  the  mother  attends  to  her  correspondence  and 
the  business  affairs  of  the  day.  Sometimes  a  friend 
drops  in.  They  talk  together  rather  wistfully,  talk  as 
old  friends  will,  of  other  times,  sad  times,  happy  times. 
The  present  is  forgotten,  they  live  again  in  the  past. 

The  cold,  chilling  dampness  made  Zita  shiver  as 
she  cooked  a  meager  breakfast  for  her  seven  children 
and  her  ailing  husband.  She  was  red-eyed  from  weari¬ 
ness  as  she  worked  in  the  dusty  kitchen.  Last  night 
Karl’s  racking  cough  had  kept  her  awake.  Oh,  what 
was  she  going  to  do  ?  Karl  was  getting  worse  and  worse, 
but  they  would  not  let  her  send  for  a  doctor.  What 
would  she  do  if  he  died?  Nearly  crazed  with  fear  and 
worry,  Zita  was  rather  abrupt  with  her  hungry,  squab¬ 
bling  children  at  breakfast.  They  were  cold  and  the  fire¬ 
wood  was  almost  gone.  Otto  would  have  to  go  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  get  some  wood  in  whatever  way  he  could.  They 
must  drive  out  the  dampness.  Karl  would  not  improve 
until  it  was  warm  again.  Would  the  fog  lift?  Since 
the  allied  governments  had  exiled  Karl  and  Zita  and 
their  children  to  Madeira,  a  damp  “St.  Helena,”  Karl’s 
lung  trouble  had  become  steadily  worse.  It  was  clear 
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he  would  not  last  long  unless  they  could  go  away  to  a 
dry  climate.  That  was  impossible,  since  the  allied 
powers  would  not  hear  of  it.  They  must  never  return 
to  Europe  after  that  disastrous  second  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  Hungary.  So  Karl  and 
Zita,  former  Emperor  and  Empress  of  a  great  Empire, 
were  forced  into  exile  to  a  damp  little  island  away  from 
their  family,  friends,  and  country.  As  Zita  ironed  the 
well-worn  clothes,  she  worried  about  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  them.  Karl,  coughing  fitfully,  sat  close  to  the 
little  kitchen  stove,  trying  to  keep  warm.  Zita,  expec¬ 
tant,  prepared  the  meals,  washed  and  ironed  the  clothes, 
tried  to  keep  the  house  clean  and  instructed  the  children. 
Her  face  was  thin,  lined  with  care,  her  hands  were  red 
and  rough  from  housework;  her  body  aching  and  tired, 
forced  itself  on.  She  must  not  give  in ;  they  all  depended 
on  her.  “Oh,  God,  help  me  to  carry  on!” 

As  the  sun  began  to  set,  Zita,  free  for  a  moment, 
looked  over  Madeira  from  the  high  hill  on  which  the 
house  was  situated.  Eastward  across  the  Atlantic  lay 
Europe  and  home.  Would  she  ever  see  Vienna  again? 
For  a  moment  she  stood  looking  out  over  the  ocean,  then 
she  burst  into  tears.  Hurrying  to  her  little  chapel  so 
no  one  would  see  her,  she  knelt  by  the  little  altar  and 
wept,  wept  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  She  felt 
utterly  lost,  alone.  Gradually  She  stopped  sobbing. 
Looking  up  at  the  altar,  dim  in  the  fading  light,  she 
prayed,  prayed  fervently.  All  her  life  Zita  was  an 
ardent  and  devoted  Catholic  and  from  religion  she  drew 
her  greatest  consolation.  After  a  few  minutes,  Zita 
arose  and  left  the  chapel.  She  went  into  the  little  kitch- 
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en  and  began  to  prepare  supper.  Somehow  she  would 
carry  on;  things  would  turn  out  all  right,  somehow.  But 
on  April  1,  1922,  Karl  von  Hapsburg,  the  last  Emperor 
of  Austria-Hungary,  died. 

After  mass  in  the  little  Catholic  church,  the  lady 
in  black  graciously  greets  all  those  who  speak  to  her. 
With  her  children  following,  she  slowly  descends  the 
stairs  of  the  church.  The  townspeople  watch  interested¬ 
ly  as  she  gets  into  the  big,  black  car.  They  stare  after 
it  as  it  speeds  through  the  town,  heading  for  the  white 
colonial. 

After  Karl’s  death,  Zita  and  her  family  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Belgium.  From  here  she  planned  day  and 
night  for  Otto’s  re-entry  to  Vienna.  Her  Bourbon  blood 
pounded  with  the  thrill  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy.  Her 
plans  had  come  so  near  to  fulfillment.  Austria  had  re¬ 
stored  most  of  the  Hapsburg  properties;  the  ban  of  re¬ 
entry  was  lifted  from  Otto  and  Zita.  Sohuschnigg  cor¬ 
responded  regularly  with  Otto.  Vienna  royalists  had 
paved  the  way;  all  that  was  left  was  Otto’s  triumphant 
entry  into  the  city.  He  would  be  proclaimed  King  and 
the  Hapsburg  throne  would  be  restored. 

All  was  ready.  Then  came  the  Anschluss  !  Hitler’s 
army  rumbled  into  Austria,  crushing  Zita’s  dreams  be¬ 
neath  their  marching  feet.  The  tanks,  ugly  and  fierce, 
like  the  new  government,  smashed  all  hope  of  a  Haps¬ 
burg  restoration.  Beaten,  Zita  mourned  in  her  little 
castle.  There  was  nothing  left  to  live  for. 

Then  came  the  new  war.  Again  Zita’s  hopes  re¬ 
vived.  Though  she  was  forced  to  flee  from  her  home  in 
Belgium,  her  expectations  are  high.  When  the  British 
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win,  she  is  sure  they  will,  Otto  will  be  proclaimed  King 
of  Austria,  and  she  will  be  the  regal  Queen-mother. 
Zita  cannot  be  defeated. 

And  so  the  lady  in  black  prays  each  day  in  her  little 
white  house,  the  lady  in  black  who  is  Zita,  former  Em¬ 
press  of  Austria-Hungary.  Her  royal  blood  will  never 
let  her  admit  defeat.  It  seems  rather  wrong  somehow, 
that  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  which  has  been  ruling  in 
Europe  for  centuries  and  centuries,  should  end  up  in  a 
small  Massachusetts  town,  all  the  glories  and  splendor 
of  the  imperial  Hapsburgs  forgotten.  But  no,  they  are 
not  forgotten;  Zita  remembers,  and  as  long  as  she  lives 
the  Hapsburgs  will  fight.  She  is  determined  that  she 
will  once  again  walk  the  corridors  of  Schonbrunn,  that 
the  lady  in  black  will  again  be  the  lady  in  purple  and 
ermine. 
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Cut  and  Dried:  One  U  niverse 

Joseph  G.  Dever  *42 

Words  are  my  universe! 

First,  there  is  God; 

He  is  the  greatest  Word; 

He  is  the  greatest  because 
He  is! 

Then,  there  is  my  love; 

The  word  for  me  would  have  no  meaning 
Without  her, 

She  put  love  into  the  word 
Love! 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  more; 

Words  like  music,  poetry, 

The  seasons,  man, 

And  living  things  not  man; 

Ocean,  mountain,  milky-way, 

Sunlight,  wind,  morning-star, 

Snow,  rain, 

And,  yes, 

Death  is  also  an  important  word; 

But  death  is  unimportant,  too, 

Because  of  the  greatest  Word, 

And  because  It  is  greater  still, 

Because  of  death; 
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And  my  love  is  a  bigger  word  than  death, 
It  comes  from  the  greatest  Word, 

And  is  Its  subject. 

I  have  found,  then, 

That  two  words  are  many, 

And  many  are  two. 

One  is  God,  which  is  love, 

And  the  other  is  love,  which  is  God ! 

Or  if  you  like, 

The  Word  God 
Will  do  quite  well 
Alone. 

“God.”  Say  It  aloud! 

Does  it  not  do? 

Again,  now,  but  softly: 

“God!” 


Sky 


New  moon  on  high, 

Sky-bitten  fingernail 
Resting  on  the  velvet 
Cushion  of  the  night. 

Joseph  Hurley  ’43 
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The  Second  Chapter  Draws 
A  Picture  of  Sammy3 s  Companion 

Love  and  Sammy  Shafter 

Joseph  G.  Dever,  *42 

PART  THE  SECOND:  Mephistopheles 

“I’d  yield  me  to  the  devil  instantly, 

Did  not  it  happen  that  myself  am  he!” 

— Goethe 

GERALD  CREEDIN  and  I  first  met  one  Samuel 
Shafter  over  at  West  Terminal,  where  we  had  gone 
to  meet  the  shiny  red  truck  that  was  to  carry  us  up  and 
through  the  State  of  Maine  for  two  long  months.  It 
was  a  Monday  morning,  very  early,  I  believe,  and  Creed- 
in  was  a  bit  anxious  to  be  away.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  as  strange  in  his  likes,  dislikes  and  enigmatic  out¬ 
bursts  of  temperament  as  Creedin.  Although  students 
at  the  same  college,  ours  was  a  relationship  made  prac¬ 
ticable  only  by  the  fact  that  we  worked  together  on  the 
same  job  vacations.  Difficult  as  were  his  eccentricities, 
he  was,  I  must  admit,  most  refreshing  companionship 
in  the  thick  of  what  is  an  intellectual  aridity,  namely, 
our  mutual  and  highly  esteemed  summer  job. 

The  day  gave  promise  of  beauty  but  was  not  without 
the  chill  that  is  prevalent  in  the  mornings  of  early  June. 
Our  luggage,  for  we  were  to  be  gone  sometime,  slouched 
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ponderously  on  the  backs  of  weighty  cardboard  con¬ 
tainers  chock  full  of  the  circulars  that  were  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  our  annual  junket  through  the  land  of  the 
pines.  Up  front,  and  looming  over  the  drivers  seat,  lay 
the  cartons  of  dummy  boxes,  the  small  lock-ends  and  the 
large  dummies  known  as  Jumbos.  Here  also  were  scores 
of  colorful  cutouts;  some  of  a  pretty  farm-girl  hugging 
generous  and  glaringly  unshucked  ears  of  corn;  others 
of  little  gnomes  that  could  perch  rather  cutely  on  a 
small  dummy  and  were  respectively  dubbed  “Crick,” 
“Crack”  and  “Smack.”  This  was  Creedin’s  province,  he 
was  our  window  man,  it  was  he  who  curlicued  grocery 
windows  with  all  kinds  of  arches  and  pyramids  shouting 
the  merits  of  Rice  Crunchies  and  Com  Crax.  My  job 
was  to  route  a  crew  of  four  through  the  streets  of 
Maine’s  cities  and  towns,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  until  all  the  Mainers  became  Crax  and  Crunchie 
conscious.  Somehow,  although  the  salary  was  smaller 
and  the  shoe  bill  larger,  somehow  I  think  I’d  rather 
make  little  chalk  marks  on  comers  and  banter  with  the 
boys,  and  sometimes  with  nice  little  things  not  boys,  I’d 
rather  do  this  than  sweat  in  a  window  all  day.  But, 
then,  Creedin  didn’t  mind,  and  I  didn’t  mind  and  nobody 
minded. 

Charlie  Deal,  who  drove  the  truck  and  was  also  our 
immediate  superior,  the  boss  I  mean,  was  up  on  the 
loading  platform,  rung  solidly  in  on  last-minute  in¬ 
structions  from  the  G.  M.  The  G.  M.  was  one  of  the 
finest  men  that  the  breakfast-food  business  has  ever 
known  and  probably  ever  will  know.  He  started  in  the 
game  as  what  we  call  a  “bagman,”  a  common  ordinary 
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distributor,  some  forty  years  ago  and  has  been  “Crunch¬ 
ing  and  Craxing”  ever  since.  Unlike  Horatio  Alger  and 
the  other  shilling  shocker  heroes,  however,  the  G.  M. 
never  made  a  million.  Perhaps  this  might  be  ascribed 
to  his  ruling  passion,  which  consisted  in  looking  out  for 
the  men  under  his  charge,  whether  collegiate  dandies, 
lonely  Jew  boys,  or  Charlie  Deals.  It  might  be  said  of 
him  that  he  was  too  busy  helping  others  make  a  million, 
and  helping  still  others  make  a  living,  to  ever  pull  a 
Horation  Alger  in  toto.  He  is  like  many  another  forgot¬ 
ten  but  immortal  business  man  almost  at  the  top  but 
overly  concerned  with  the  fine  art  of  living  to  ever  com¬ 
plete  the  ascent. 

I  wandered  over  to  where  the  G.  M.  was  laying 
down  the  law  to  Charlie.  They  were  standing  on  the 
platform  which  is  an  extension  of  the  bottom  floor  of 
the  building  and  is  reached  through  large  entrances  not 
unlike  those  of  a  garage. 

“Pick  up  the  small  towns  between  the  state  line 
and  Sanford,”  I  could  hear  the  G.  M.  saying.  He  went 
on:  “From  Sanford  follow  the  order  on  your  list,  and 
remember,  keep  in  touch  with  me,  so  I’ll  know  where 
you’re  at;  I  can’t  be  chasing  you  fellas  all  over  Maine!” 
He  took  one  last  puff  out  of  his  cigar,  spat  maliciously, 
and  doing  a  right-about-face  noisy  with  self-assurance, 
was  swallowed  in  the  maw  of  warehouse,  and  ant-men, 
and  hectic  offices,  and  robot  women  that  is  the  West 
Terminal,  and  is  the  1940  money-world  wherein  there 
are  those  like  the  G.  M.  who  only  take  enough  out  of 
the  money-world  to  make  life  livable  and  moderately 

happy. 
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V 


I  thought  of  Creedin,  sitting  on  the  running  board 
of  the  truck,  his  impatience  rendered  impotent  before 
the  soothing  ministrations  of  a  good  book.  He  had  been 
restless,  and  I,  knowing  his  genuine  love  for  literature 
and  all  it  represents,  had  dug  out  my  Thomas  Wolfe  and 
let  him  go  at  it.  “Of  wandering  forever  and  the  earth 
again !”  Perhaps  he  was  reading  that!  No  matter  what 
he  read  in  Wolfe,  he  would  always  come  back  to  “wan¬ 
dering  forever  and  the  earth  again.”  Creedin!  How 
happy  was  he!  Wolfe  is  dead,  but  Wolfe  was  a  man, 
there  are  other  “wanderers  forever  and  the  earth 
again” ! 

I  have  never  been  quite  sufficiently  attuned  to  the 
symphony  of  living,  which  is  composed  of  the  personal 
lyrics  of  every  human  that  breathes;  I  have  never  been 
analytical  enough  to  recognize  genius  in  a  man,  when 
and  if  it  existed.  Perhaps  I  am  not  alone  in  this,  as 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  genius  has  never  been 
quite  clearly  defined.  Then,  who  will  say  that  this  man 
has  genius,  and  that  this  man  has  not?  I  must,  until  I 
am  a  fuller  person,  a  iless  finite  man,  content  myself 
with  saying:  “I  think  that  this  man  has  genius  because,” 
and  give  a  reason  for  what  I  call  the  enfuried  genius 
of  a  magnificent  futilist  named  Creedin ! 

It  was  the  opening  day  of  school,  my  opening  year, 
the  beginning  of  my  college  career.  I  had  dreamed  of 
this  day,  often  when  I  should  have  been  preparing  for 
it.  This  whole  thing  of  college,  the  whole  of  the  glamor 
and  glitter,  the  whole  hogshead  of  sentimentality,  might 
have  been,  I  think,  quite  reducible  to  a  series  of  fasci¬ 
nating,  oddly  sounding,  unique,  and  warmly  novel  novel- 
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ties.  First  there  was  the  campus !  I  had  seen  many  of 
them  in  the  movies,  some  of  them  more,  others  less 
beautiful  than  mine.  Then  there  were  the  bells.  I  had 
heard  some  of  these  booming  out  sonorously  over  the 
radio  from  London,  from  Paris,  everywhere.  Campus 
and  bells!  Green  grass  and  trees  and  mellow  notes! 
Gothic  buildings,  sternly  foreboding,  (ruggedly  hand¬ 
some,  fortresses  of  intellectual  security;  all  these,  at 
the  end  of  corridors  flanked  by  green  trees  snapped 
eternally  to  attention.  This  was  college  to  a  freshman, 
a  one-day  idealist! 

Room  207,  that  was  mine.  Class,  the  first  class, 
my  first,  first  class,  everyone’s  first,  first  class.  I  was 
early,  it  was  only  five  past,  but  this  being  the  first  day, 
the  whole  school  was  early.  Jollity  and  light-hearted¬ 
ness  sang  in  the  September  breeze  as  I  skipped  up  the 
steps,  life  and  bustle  all  around  me. 

“Say  would  you  tell  me  where  207  is,  please?” 

“YAH!  Up  da  stairs  tada  right.”  He  was  huge 
and  Irish  and  his  red  hair  seemed  to  electrify  with  every 
perambulation  of  his  gum-chewing  jaws.  I  thought  of 
Wolfe’s  most  vitriolic  estimate  of  the  B.  C.  man;  I 
could  almost  hear  the  dialogue: 

“Apologio  Pro  Vito  Suo!  Yah,  dats  Latin!” 

“Gosh,  what  a  beginning!” 

“Let’s  see,  207,  there  it  is!” 

I  moused  up  to  an  unwieldy  looking  door  and  armed 
with  my  class  card,  I  turned  What  proved  to  be  a  very 
raucous  door  knob  only  to  discover  that  the  pesky  thing 
wouldn’t  budge.  I  gave  it  another  little  wrench,  but  still 
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no  give;  another,  then  another,  and  finally  a  little  kick 
with  my  right  foot. 

“Use  the  other  door!”  someone  hollered  from  some¬ 
where  inside,  “This  one’s  locked!”  Strange,  I  thought, 
the  opening  day  of  school  and  the  class  room  locked.  I 
used  the  other  door. 

There  was  a  priest  up  front,  up  front  standing  on 
an  antiquated  wooden  platform.  He  looked  a  little 
young  to  be  a  priest,  but  then,  he  was  wearing  the  same 
habit  I  had  seen  on  others  the  day  I  registered.  I 
showed  him  my  card,  the  room  was  full  and  noisy!  He 
checked  off  what  must  have  been  my  name  on  a  long 
white  sheet;  he  motioned  me  to  a  seat  down  in  back 
somewhere;  I  stammered:  “Thank  you,  Father!”  and 
sat  down. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  called  him  Father!  He  isn’t 
quite  a  priest.  He’s  a  scholastic  and  we  call  scholastics 
‘Misters.’  My  name’s  Creedin,  what’s  yours?” 

It  was  all  so  quick  and  yet  all  so  clear,  like  a  queue 
of  thoughts  I  had  always  had,  but  never  bothered  to 
use.  “I  shouldn’t  have  called  him  Father,  he  wasn’t 
quite  a  priest.  He  was  a  scholastic  and  you  call  scholas¬ 
tics  Misters!  Your  name’s  Creedin,  what’s  mine?” 

The  voice  had  come  from  behind  me;  I  turned  to 
where  I  could  get  a  good  look  at  the  owner  of  the  voice. 
He  was  only  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow  with  unmanageable 
black  hair  and  penetrating  blue  eyes. 

“Like  blue  holes  burned  in  a  tapestry  of  Tyre.” 
He  smiled,  and  when  he  did,  his  face  was  just  one  riot 
of  lilting  dimples.  I  told  him  my  name  and  he  smiled 
again;  a  bell  was  ringing  and  everybody  in  the  room 
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arose  to  their  feet.  The  “almost”  priest  blessed  him¬ 
self,  we,  following  suit,  and  forty  “Hail  Marys”  that 
were  one  “Hail  Mary,”  ricocheted  against  the  doors  of 
heaven.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Creedin,  for  some 
time.  The  same  day,  a  rearrangement  of  freshman 
schedules  found  him  a  tenant  of  207  no  longer. 

Three  months  passed,  winter  stalked  the  campus 
and  with  it  trafficked  humdrum,  the  humdrum  and 
monotony  of  dreary  days  and  study  and  cold  dreary 
days.  It  was  late  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon;  I  had  gath¬ 
ered  myself  outside  the  office  wherein  the  college  liter¬ 
ary  magazine  was  synthesized  six  months  out  of  the 
school  year.  I  had  a  poem  to  contribute;  Mr.  G.  non  S.J., 
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V 


had  said  that  it  had  “spontaneity,  emotional  sublimity, 
and  profundity  in  thought  content,”  so  here  I  was. 

“Walk  in  as  if  you  own  the  joint!”  someone  had 
told  me!  I  walked  in  as  if  I  owned  the  joint! 

It  wouldn’t  have  made  much  difference  how  I  walked 
in,  for  immediately  on  opening  the  door  I  saw  that  some¬ 
one  who  could  easily  have  been  the  editor,  was  quite 
taken  up  with  the  very  dialectic  figure  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Creedin.  He  appeared  to  be  intonating  satirically  a 
verse  or  a  group  of  verses  or  what  some  might  call  a 
poem. 

“Oh  mother,  mother,  mother  mine, 

Take  me  to  St.  Valentine; 

Tell  him  that  I  love  a  girl, 

Tell  him  that  she  is  a  pearl!” 

“For  heaven’s  sakes  Walt,  is  this  the  kind  of  stuff 
you  intend  to  print?  Why  it’s  nothing  but  trash!  You’d 
do  better  to  write  the  whole  thing  all  by  yourself!” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  say  that,  Gerry;  after  all  this  isn’t 
exactly  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  you  know!  The  magazine 
belongs  to  the  fellows  and  they  can  do  what  they  want 
with  it,  that  is,  subject  to  Father  Joe’s  okay,  of  course!” 

“Crawling  Esthetes,  listen!” 

“Mother,  mother,  mother  mine; 

Tell,  oh  tell  St.  Valentine!” 

“Phew!” 

He  appeared  at  the  end  of  some  kind  of  a  rope;  he 
ran  his  fingers  nervously  through  his  hair,  muttered 
something  unintelligible,  something  not  exactly  holy 
I  should  imagine,  and  then  he  saw  me.  At  first  his  tight- 
lipped,  troubled  expression  seemed  to  say : 
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“•  •  .  like  black  caverns  where  the  dragons  live.” 
“What  do  you  want?”  Then,  as  if  he  recognized  me, 
like  some  kindred  flash  in  a  kaleidoscope,  the  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  three  frantic  months,  as  if  he  recognized  me 
the  dimples  began  to  sing  and  in  his  eyes  pain  faded  as 
laughter  bloomed. 

“I  remember  you!  September,  Room  207;  you  said: 
‘Thank  you,  Father’,  to  a  scholastic,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “I  think  I  know  the  difference  now, 
however!” 

“I’m  sure  you  do.  What  have  you  there?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  just  a  little  something  I  wrote  for  my 
poetry  class!  It’s  kind  of  my  pet  peeve,  or  my  social 
conscience,  or  something.” 

I  stole  a  glance  at  the  editor,  swallowed  jointly  in 
a  “loop  the  loop”  modernistic  armchair  and  an  Ethics 
book.  His  feet  tangled  up  on  the  shelf  of  a  bookcase 
seemed  to  hang  out  the  “do  not  disturb”  sign.  I  took 
it  that  the  gentleman  was  quite  content  to  let  the  bellig¬ 
erent  Mr.  Creedin  transfer  his  ire  to  a  more  impressible 
object,  chiefly,  my  freshman  self. 

“May  I  see  it.  .  .  ?  That  is,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

I  said  that  I  didn’t  and  handed  him  my  little  opus, 
a  trifle  more  than  half -hopefully. 

“Lace  Curtains  Ahoy!”  he  read.  “Mmmm!  You’ve 
got  a  catchy  handle  here!”  Then,  looking  up,  “Won’t 
you  sit  down  .  .  .  I’m  sure  Walt  would  love  to  have 
someone  rest  uncomfortably  in  one  of  his  grandiose 
erector  sets!” 

I  thought  the  metaphor  very  apt.  The  chairs  were 
of  precisely  the  same  material  I  remember  toying 
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around  with  as  a  child !  Sturdy  squares  of  steel,  sturdy 
but  wafer-thin  and  punctured  infinitely.  Two  of  these 
squares  joined  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  attached 
firmly  to  the  upper  half  of  a  long  iron  pipe  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  right  about  face  “S,”  equals  one  “loop  the 
loop,”  or  “study  your  ethics  seat,”  or  grandiose  erector 
set! 

“Mmmm!  Say,  I  like  this!”  He  continued  reading. 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  I  thought  to  myself,  “it’s  nice 
to  have  somebody  read  it  and  not  measure  it  outright 
with  yardstick  of  imaginative  representations  through 
the  medium  of  language  of  true  grounds  for  the  noble 
emotions.” 

What  I  hadn’t  seen  before,  I  saw  now.  The  sur¬ 
realist  chairs  had  distracted  me  from  what  should  have 
caught  my  immediate  observation.  There,  flouncing 
from  the  top  of  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  office, 
there,  in  all  its  femininity  and  soft  emerald  seductive¬ 
ness,  there,  shimmering  coyly  in  a  virile  and  heavy 
Gothic  window  was,  of  all  things,  a  Venetian  blind! 
Someone  had  gone  artistic,  a  little  “screwily”  artistic, 
but  I  was  just  a  bottle  washer  and  it  was  no  concern  of 
mine. 

“Gosh,  I  like  this;  it’s  something  I’ve  been  wanting 
to  hear  somebody  say  or  say  myself  for  a  long  time. 
When  did  you  write  this?” 

I  told  him  I’d  written  it  one  day  last  summer  when 
a  friend  of  mine  had  gotten  under  the  weather  because 
of  some  girl  he  had  been  rushing! 

“He  was  kind  of  discouraged;  she  was  after  bigger 
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game,  I  guess,  and  although  it  was  none  of  our  business, 
me  and  my  muse  became  good  and  sore  about  it!” 

“It  really  does  say  something,  oh,  I  like  it  so  much ! 
Hey,  you  in  that  Ethics  book,  come  out  here  a  minute 
and  listen  to  something  half  decent!  Hey,  Walt!” 

“Uh?  Oh,  sure,  go  ahead,  fire  away,  ‘Creed’  ”! 
“It’s  called,  ‘Lace  Curtains  Ahoy.’  ” 

He  was  half  sitting  on  a  desktop,  his  face  burning 
with  an  eagerness  that  might  perhaps  be  attributed 
more  to  his  natural  affluence  of  enthusiasms  than  to  my 
power  of  enchantment  as  a  versifier.  He  began  with 
accompanying  vitriolics  which  I  thought  permissible 
and  congruent  to  the  piece: 

“Oh,  the  stinking  bourgeoisie 
Are  a  mite  too  good  for  me, 

As  they  flurry  to  the  bankers  for  their  loans, 
Never  rich,  but  never  poor, 

How  they  hound  security ; 

Oh,  never  will  I  wallow  with 
The  stinking  bourgeoisie.” 

He  finished  the  first  stanza,  thick  with  sarcasm  and 
then  an  almost  feminine  intonation : 

“They  say  you  have  a  son,  sir, 

And  is  he  strong  and  tall? 

And  will  you  let  my  daughter  take 
Him  to  her  Senior  Ball  ? 

I’ll  buy  her  silken  dresses, 

In  all  her  finery, 

Oh  what  a  lovely  wife  she’d  make, 

The  stinking  bourgeoisie!” 

The  vitriolics,  again,  his  eyes  by  this  time  burning, 
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forgetful  that  they  were  made  for  seeing: 

“Yes,  the  stinking  bourgeoisie, 

And  their  smug  complacency, 

As  they  pander  in  their  parlors  and  their  cars. 
Make  me  rich,  or  make  me  poor, 

But  never  let  me  be, 

A  sheep  that  runs  to  wallow  with 
The  stinking  bourgeoisie! 

With  defiance  and  a  heavier  sarcasm  he  swung 
liltingly  into: 

“Oh,  yes,  I  have  a  daughter, 

And  would  you  like  her  hand? 

Then  get  yourself  a  motor  car, 

A  job,  a  house  and  land; 

Oh,  get  yourself  religion, 

A  bachelor’s  degree, 

And  you  can  be  the  husband  of 
A  stinking  bourgeoisie!” 

“There,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Walt?  It’s  what 
you  need  around  here,  somebody  with  a  few  bones  to 
pick!” 

“Hmmmm!  The  rhythm  is  musical,  I  like  the 
straightforwardness  of  the  thing,  but  the  philosophy; 
achl” 

“What  about  the  philosophy?” 

“Well,  it’s  just  superfluous  to  harp  on  the  stinking 
bourgeoisie,  when  everybody  is  a  stinking  bourgeoisie; 
at  least  everybody  around  here,  anyway!” 

Creedin  stood  for  a  while,  saying  nothing,  just 
looking  at  this  Walt  fellow,  like,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
Someone  looked  at  a  certain  rich  young  man. 
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“Is  everybody  a  stinking  bourgeoisie?”  He  ques¬ 
tioned  and  answered  with  a  velveteen  that  gloved  a  vir¬ 
ulence  which  knew  no  glove  in  his  eyes.  Then  with 
a  restrained  snort  he  wheeled  sharply  and  in  short,  ever 
accelerating  movements  was  gone  from  the  room,  my 
“stinking  bourgeoisie”  and  all. 

I  saw  no  point  in  hanging  around  and  after  mum¬ 
bling  a  “see  you  later,”  I  hied  myself  in  the  direction 
of  the  rattling  normality  of  the  less  smelly  bourgeoisie, 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway! 

There  is  a  fascination  in  the  flash  of  human  faces, 
dancing  for  an  instant  across  the  vision,  and  then  being 
swallowed  in  the  oblivion  of  living,  only  to  be  replaced 
by  another  face,  another  photographic  instant,  and  then 
another  oblivion.  Faces ;  how  often  I  have  been  startled  at 
the  familiar  notes  so  many  of  them  have  sounded.  On  the 
street,  in  the  subway,  at  the  beach,  at  a  football  game; 
faces!  How  I  would  like  to  know  this  one!  How  I  am 
glad  I  know  not  that  one.  Should  I  have  said  “hello” 
to  this  one?  Was  that  one  speaking  to  me,  or  to  the 
face  in  front  of  me  ?  So  a  whole  lifetime  could  be  spent 
in  an  ecstasy  of  faces,  in  endless  photographic  impres¬ 
sions,  of  this  one  and  that  one  and  the  other!  We  are 
all  looking  for  a  face ;  somewhere,  sometime  in  our  lives 
we  all  see  it!  Often  we  see  it  and  do  not  recognize  it, 
pass  it  by,  unmindful  of  our  pathetic  plight.  More 
often,  we  see  it,  and  know  it,  and  it  knows  us,  and  then, 
faces  become  a  passive  fascination;  no  more  the  fury 
of  the  quest;  no  more  the  awful  loneliness  and  tragedy 
of  vain  pursuits!  The  hunger  for  faces;  the  hunger  that 
is  in  us  all,  the  hunger  that  is  in  some  of  us,  insatiate! 
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V 


For  Freshmen  Only 

Section  *44 

Armistice 

In  straw-gold  meadows 
Shimmering  in  the  sun 
There  find  I  peace 
From  all  men’s  credos 
And  the  red-lipped  gun 
And  shrapnel  piece. 

In  straw-gold  meadows 

Silent  in  the  sun 

After  the  machine-gun  song 

There  loom  no  shadows 

Of  gas-cloud  dun 

Or  of  the  bayoneted  throng. 

In  straw-gold  meadows 
Alone  in  the  sun 
There  find  I  sleep 
In  the  whispering  shadows 
Of  flowers.  ’Tis  done 
And  yet  I  weep. 

Thomas  von  Holzhausen  ’44 
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Dual  Control 

Strange  indeed  is  the  way  of  man, 

And  figure  it  out  I  never  can. 

He  adores  one  woman  with  love,  that’s  true. 
Along  comes  another,  he  loves  her  too. 

He’ll  swear  an  undying  and  fervent  oath, 

And  mean  it  that  he  loves  them  both. 

He  bestows  his  affection,  single  or  double, 

On  one  or  the  other  without  any  trouble. 

I  can’t  understand  how  he  does  it  precisely, 

But  I  notice  he  does  it— and  very  nicely! 

Paul  Sullivan  ’44 
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Prayer  of  Students 

(He  had  just  read  Sandburg’s  “Prayer  of  Steel”) 

Lay  me  on  a  text-book,  O  God, 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a  student, 

Let  me  pry  loose  old  theses, 

Let  me  lift  and  loosen  old  translations. 

Lay  me  on  a  text-book,  0  God, 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a  scholar. 

Drive  me  into  my  classes  that  hold  my  schedule  to¬ 
gether. 

Take  red-hot  trots  and  fasten  me  to  the  library  building. 
Let  me  be  the  great  pedant  holding  a  course 
through  sleepless  nights  into  finals. 

James  E.  Hawco  ’42 
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More  Than  Just 
A  Barn  and  House  and  Land 


Hope  Lies  in  the  Ground 


Thomas  J.  Heath,  *43 


DUSTY  white  sign  announced  simply,  “St.  Bene- 


XX  diet’s  Catholic  Worker  Farm.”  Behind  it,  stretching 
into  a  curtain  of  heavy  green  foliage,  lay  a  rock-strewn 
country  road.  There  was  nothing  else.  There  was  no 
need  for  anything  else;  for  here  in  Upton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  among  running  slopes  of  New  England  landscape, 
and  exposed  to  the  lazy  chattering  of  lingering  whip¬ 
poorwills,  the  muffled  conversation  of  bending  pines,  was 
tucked  the  farm. 

The  few  drably  cultivated  acres,  the  faded,  paint- 
thirsty  house,  the  rusty  well,  chickens ;  all  blended  accu¬ 
rately  in  composing  a  desultory  rural  scene.  It  meant 
nothing  at  all  to  the  passing  motorist.  But  I  knew  it 
absorbed  twelve  men’s  struggle  for  life. 
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I  had  read  about  the  Catholic  Worker  Farm  and  was 
neither  disappointed  nor  elated  when  it  was  finally 
spread  before  me.  The  people  there  I  had  always 
thought  to  be  much  like  other  New  England  farmers; 
they  milked  cows,  planted,  and  spent  their  day  doing 
whatever  was  necessary  to  live  up  to  their  rural  title. 

But  here  is  where  an  essay  begins  to  write  itself. 
For  all  my  logical  opinions  about  these  people  and  their 
habits  were  immediately  dissolved  and  shattered  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  met  them. 

They  were  farmers  and  drab  in  their  farming.  But 
more  than  this,  they  proved  to  be  the  first  group  of  suc¬ 
cessful  practical  theorists  I  had  ever  met.  They  were 
living  on  the  strength  of  a  theory.  They  had  succeeded 
in  the  very  wild  attempt  to  plant  a  dream. 

This  dream,  hardly  necessary  to  explain,  is  a  very, 
very  old  one.  The  Gracchi  brothers  in  ancient  Rome 
tried  desperately  to  make  it  come  true  when  they  cried 
to  the  shiftless  city  mob  to  “get  back  to  the  land” — and 
were  both  murdered  because  of  it. 

But  Dorothy  Day,  the  Catholic  Worker  spearhead, 
has  added  the  touch  of  Divinity  and  kindled  an  old  flame 
with  sturdier  wood  when  she  looks  to  the  teeming  Amer¬ 
ican  metropolis,  implores,  “Get  back  to  the  land  then 
adds,  “and  get  back  to  God.” 

In  this  terse,  pregnant  command  she  has  struck  a 
simple  obvious  solution  to  an  equally  obvious  problem: 
what  to  do  with  the  seething  city-tenement  mode  of 
existence;  how  to  infuse  hope  into  the  squalid,  mean¬ 
ingless  life  of  the  oppressed  city  family.  She  has  offered 
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them  an  opportunity  to  find  joy  and  beauty  and  happi¬ 
ness.  And  they  must  listen. 

They  must  look  to  the  Catholic  Worker  Farm  in 
Upton  for  an  empirical  answer  to  all  these  previously 
futile  questions.  They  must  look  to  the  dozen  men,  who 
once  despairing  of  all  happiness  in  menial  city  labor, 
banded  together,  purchased  this  ramshackle,  forgotten 
place  and  have  since  managed  to  be  almost  subsistent. 
Here  they  learned  by  practice  and  by  numerous  bitter 
experiences  how  to  build,  plant,  cultivate,  and  above  all, 
pray. 

For  in  leaving  the  squalor  of  the  smoke-choked 
city,  in  passing  from  the  endless  haggling  of  cut-throat 
merchants  to  the  quiet  song  of  a  country  cricket,  they 
found  God — or  rather,  they  re-found  Him. 

Certainly  more  of  us  should  listen  with  open,  un¬ 
poisoned  mind  to  the  Catholic  Worker  idea,  which  needs 
inauguration  in  this  country. 

See  the  conditions  in  the  slums,  the  stifled  breath 
of  humanity  steaming  with  rancor  and  indignation 
against  the  complete,  unanswerable  injustice  of  society. 
Then  see  the  country,  the  boundless  stretches  of  green, 
fertile  hills;  breathe  the  air,  pure  and  unknown  to  smoke 
and  filth.  Listen  to  the  quiet  noises  of  a  country  night. 
Is  not  something  wrong?  Something  brutally  warped, 
grotesquely  overbalanced  in  such  a  scene? 

Dorothy  Day  thinks  so.  The  men  on  the  farm 
think  so.  And  it  is  no  idle  conclusion,  for  common  sense 
will  bring  home  this  obvious  fact. 

We  know  that  to  have  people  packed  like  pigs  into 
dirty,  foul-smelling  shacks,  to  see  them  eat  and  sleep 
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and  wallow  in  narrow,  filthy  cells,  when  only  twenty 
miles  away  can  be  found  rolling  miles  of  untenanted  land 
and  fertile  soil — we  know  that  this  is  a  cruel  product 
of  a  cockeyed  thing  called  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
And  we  also  know  it  is  wrong.  To  ignore  it  is  neither 
ethical  nor  charitable. 

If  we  care  to  care  at  all,  we  wring  our  hands,  look 
dramatically  skyward  and  implore  the  gods  to  relieve 
such  squalor  by  creating  an  avenue  of  escape  for  these 
impoverished  millions.  Then  we  sit  down  and  do  noth¬ 
ing.  But  just  as  twelve  men  once  roamed  the  earth  be¬ 
cause  a  Great  Cause  asked  them  to,  so  a  handful  of 
plain,  farming  men  have  seen  a  faint  ray  of  life  in  this 
apparent  death,  are  now  fiercely  engaged  in  trying  to 
show  it  to  others. 

And,  oddly  enough,  it  is  all  being  accomplished  by 
pigs,  hay,  and  chickens.  For  three  years  the  farm  has 
fed  and  given  shelter  to  these  men  and  they  now  stand 
triumphant,  and  fully  convinced  of  a  water-tight  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  very  water-logged  problem.  For  three  years 
they  have  fattened  pigs,  grown  vegetables,  milked  cows, 
and  disciplined  themselves  into  happiness.  They  have 
delved  further  into  the  meaning  of  all  created  things, 
have  consequently  come  to  understand  more  thoroughly 
the  Infinite  Things. 

They  live  without  money,  and  in  spite  of  the  acci¬ 
dental  humor,  without  much  trouble.  But  their  life, 
and  all  they  do,  is  yet  only  a  faint,  stirring  embryo  to 
what  they  plan  to  do.  They  talk,  plan,  and  live  in  the 
future.  Grimly  they  cling  to  these  dreams  that  have 
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long  stirred  restlessly  in  silent  breasts.  Entire  families 
shall  come  and  settle  into  this  simple  humble  existence. 
Men  from  all  walks  of  life  shall  devote  their  various 
talents  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Carpenters  can  build;  cobblers  supply  the 
shoes;  weavers,  the  clothes.  Women  shall  tend  to  the 
children,  engage  in  house  work,  and  mold  the  home  into 
a  bulwark  of  happiness.  Education  will  come  the  only 
true  way,  the  way  Aristotle  received  it — from  the  home 
and  private  instruction.  All  that  now  exists  shall  change 
only  in  size.  The  one  cow  which  now  gives  milk  to  the 
handful,  will  evolve  into  a  herd  of  cows  to  supply  the 
entire  community.  Chickens  and  pigs  will  be  raised  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  faded  house  shall  be  surrounded  by 
the  many  new  homes  to  be  erected. 

Yet  the  contact  with  the  world  will  be  maintained. 
There  never  can  be  a  complete  severance  from  outside 
things.  Yet  a  certain  rift  will  always  exist  between 
the  farm  and  the  city.  Even  now  there  is  no  electricity, 
or  running  water,  or  gas.  They  are  not  needed.  And 
so  long  as  people  seek  the  clean,  wholesome  life  to  be 
had  there,  then  such  conditions  will  continue  to  exist. 
For  it  seems  the  more  one  becomes  dependent  on  these 
modem  time-saving  devices,  the  less  he  can  do  creatively, 
the  less  he  is  an  individual,  the  less  he  realizes  his  way 

of  life. 

The  farm  simply  represents  an  oasis  to  which  the 
“gadgetized”  city  man  can  retire  and  enter  into  simplic¬ 
ity.  It  does  not  in  glittering  terms  offer  a  paradise; 
but  rather  a  way  to  get  there  safely  and  happily. 
Wherever  possible,  money  shall  be  eliminated.  It  will 


be  involved  only  in  necessary  transactions,  as  in  the  sale 
of  milk  when  horses  and  lumber  are  needed. 

Many  farm  movements  have  been  inaugurated  in 
past  years,  and  all  have  failed.  These  men  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  causes  for  the  various  failures,  and  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  one  basic  conclusion ;  a  conclusion  which  at  once 
rolls  back  any  amount  of  cynicism  concerning  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  movement  and  uncovers  an  uncanny  method 
in  this  seeming  madness.  They  attribute  the  cause  of 
all  previous  failures  to  the  petty  differences  between 
men  who  could  not  love  with  Christian  fairness,  who 
could  not  view,  in  charity,  the  problems  of  their  neigh¬ 
bor. 

But  the  Catholic  Worker  Farm  intends  to  have  no 
such  failure.  It  will,  to  avoid  it,  arrange  to  bring  the 
liturgy  into  the  daily  tasks  of  the  laboring  man.  God 
shall  be  praised  while  the  tomatoes  are  picked.  He 
shall  be  remembered  when  crops  are  stored. 

For  the  theme,  the  swelling  undercurrent,  which 
must  be  present  in  all  fair  transactions,  in  all  the  count¬ 
less  problems  which  will  unquestionably  arise,  is  the 
theme  announced  first  by  the  Word  made  Flesh  when  He 
said,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  It  is  the  only 
theme  impregnable  to  the  failings  of  man.  Christ  must 
be  there.  And  these  men  with  sincere,  fervid  conviction 
know  they  can’t  lose  with  Him  as  Overseer. 

They  debate  the  various  issues  concerning  money, 
work,  comparative  skill  and  standard  of  living,  but  they 
will  not  set  any  conditional  clause  on  the  firm  truth  of 
their  Faith.  Christ  is  the  Dictator.  They  intend  to 
live  by  His  dictates. 
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But  to  investigate  fully  into  this  vast,  almost  in¬ 
conceivable  idea  would  require  the  combined  attention 
of  a  trained  economist  and  a  humble  priest.  Being 
neither  I  am  utterly  helpless  to  quote  figures  or  dogmas. 
But  I  can  say,  because  I  know,  that  we  of  today  are  on 
the  brink  of  some  unutterable,  universal  tumblesalt.  I 
know  this  is  not  silly  because  I  still  have  eyes  to  see 
with,  and  a  few  brains  to  think  with;  and  when  we  say 
that  something  must  be  done,  then  I  point  without  hesi¬ 
tation  to  the  Catholic  Worker  Farm  in  Upton,  because 
I  feel  that  it  has  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  with  a 
God-driven  pencil. 

We  know  the  only  true  norm  for  a  liveable  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  one  set  by  Christ.  The  Upton  Farm  is  trying 
hard  to  approach  that  norm.  So  we  must  listen :  and  not 
to  be  sentimentally  religious  or  stupidly  pious,  I  know 
we  must  pray  for  its  success. 
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Choice 


O  you  can  have  your  maids  of  Greece 
With  tresses  blown  ’neath  Olympian  thunder, 

I’ll  take  Peggy  in  gay  cerise 
Riding  the  El  from  Park  Street  Under. 

Take  if  you  will  your  Roman  Vestals 
Guarding  a  flame  by  the  columns  damp, 

But  mine  is  the  wide-eyed  Peggy  praying 
Under  His  sanctuary  lamp. 

O  you  can  take  whoever  you  will, 

I  do  not  know  nor  do  I  care, 

For  I  take  Peggy  hating  fish 
With  her  usual  Friday  stare. 

Samuel  Lombard  ’42 
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EDITORIAL 

HOW  TO  BE  A  SUCCESS  IN  TEN  EASY  LESSONS 

Unless  you  start  now  to  take  courses  for  improving 
your  present  position  and  getting  a  job  with  a  chance 
for  advancement  and  more  pay,  in  later  years  you  may 
never  be  able  to  turn  in  your  electric  refrigerator  for  a 
new  one  every  year,  or  to  own  the  latest,  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute,  nineteen-tube,  Super-Super  radio,  or  to  drive  around 
in  a  six-door,  twelve-cylinder,  eighteen-passenger  auto¬ 
mobile. 

So  What? 

If  you  don’t  plan  your  life  so  you  will  be  a  success 
and  earn  $105,628.39  by  the  time  you  are  43  years  old, 
you’ll  probably  never  fly  to  New  York  in  your  own  pri¬ 
vate  plane  and  see  Radio  City,  Rockefeller  Center,  Times 
Square,  The  Stork  Club,  The  Statue  of  Liberty,  The  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building,  Park  Avenue,  Riverside  Drive  and 
Wall  Street. 

So  What? 

The  chances  are  that  you’ll  never  have  the  poise 
or  be  in  condition  to  fight  your  way  through  a  crowd  of 
first-nighters  to  get  a  good  look  at  Myma  Loy  or  Robert 
Taylor  unless  you  begin  today  to  memorize  Dale  Carne¬ 
gie’s  book  about  friends  and  people  and  write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  that  strongest-man-in-the-world’s  theory  on 
how  to  add  ten  pounds  to  your  weight  and  have  muscles 
like  Atlas  (enclose  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin). 

So  What? 

What  we  want  to  know  is  when  did  this  idea  get 
around  that  you  had  to  make  a  lot  of  money  and  be 
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seen  in  the  right  places  and  have  a  lock  of  Clark  Gable’s 
hair  before  you  were  considered  a  success? 

What  has  money,  a  man-made  thing,  got  to  do  with 
the  success  of  a  human  being,  a  God-made  thing?  Isn’t 
it  enough  for  a  man  to  be  just  that  and  not  a  cash  reg¬ 
ister? 

Money  is  accidental,  man  is  essential.  It’s  about 
time  we  got  rid  of  the  notion  that  money  is  fundamental 
for  a  life  to  be  successful  and  a  man  to  be  happy. 

Maybe  the  guy  who  works  fifty-two  hours  a  week 
for  $18.50  in  that  First  National  Store  on  the  corner  is 
happier  than  the  bank  director  who  shows  up  at  the 
bank  once  a  month  and  is  unhappy  because  he  has  stom¬ 
ach  ulcers  as  a  result  of  eating  too  much  rich  food. 

While  there’s  still  time  we  don’t  think  we  should 
get  a  bug  on  money  so  much  that  we  miss  out  on  life. 
It’s  something  that  shouldn’t  be  missed  because  there’s 
only  one  to  a  customer  and  no  exchange  or  refund. 
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DON’T  SAY  WE  DIDN’T  WARN  YOU  .  .  . 

As  one  of  the  few  surviving  members  of  that  van¬ 
ishing  tribe  who  has  neither  seen  nor  read  Gone  With 
the  Wind ,  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  tell  why  we’re 
against  it.  We  don’t  mind  the  picture,  it’s  the  $4,000,000 
and  all  the  publicity  that  went  with  it  which  we  object 
to.  Most  people  who  went  to  see  this  picture  only 
wanted  to  look  at  all  this  money  in  action.  It  is  just 
another  example  of  the  worship  Americans  give  to  any¬ 
thing  big.  So,  this  little  declaration  of  independence  is 
just  to  say  that,  for  the  time  being  (for  the  next  couple 
of  centuries) ,  we’re  going  to  avoid  Gone  With  the  Wind 
and  anything  like  it.  So  there. 

THE  TIME  OF  YOUR  LIFE 

We  don’t  want  to  change  the  world,  but  we  do  want 
to  put  forth  a  protest  about  the  way  those  electric 
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clocks  in  the  classrooms  are  misbehaving.  They  all  go 
strong,  but  how  do  they  go?  When  you  begin  to  won¬ 
der  whether  that  sixth  period  is  almost  over,  you  look 
for  hope  and  confirmation  to  the  leering  electric  face 
and  what  does  it  say?  Five  minutes  of  eight.  Who 
wants  to  sell  a  sun-dial? 

HAVE  YOU  MET  YVETTE? 

For  those  of  you  who  have  radios  and  are  home  at 
5  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon,  we’d  like  to  endorse  the 
singing  of  Yvette,  demoiselle  of  the  deep  south.  When 
she  sings,  look  out.  What  a  voice. 

MUSIC  TALKS  BACK 

Over  at  Murray’s,  a  soda-shop  off  Harvard  Square, 
we  got  our  first  look  at  those  new  nickelodians  with  a 
microphone  on  top.  You  put  in  your  nickel  and  request 
any  time  you  want.  As  we  were  leaving,  we  heard  a  guy 
trying  to  get  the  operator  at  the  studio  to  play  a  record 
for  nothing.  She  parried  with  him  for  a  few  minutes 
but  finally  gave  in.  Maybe  they  can  work  out  a  plan  to 
bring  vaudeville  back  by  sticking  performers  in  these 
machines  who  come  out  when  you  put  in  a  nickel. 

GIVE  YOUR  BABY  A  BREAK 

Just  the  other  day  we  were  beginning  to  worry 
about  Roger  Babson’s  Prohibition  Party  candidacy.  We 
thought  up  a  slogan  to  be  printed  on  the  bottom  of  all 
beer  glasses:  Give  your  babby  a  break — Vote  for  Babson! 
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MEET  ME  AT  THE  FRITZ 

Everyone  knows  there’s  a  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in 
Boston,  but  how  many  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Fritz- 
Car  lton?  It’s  over  in  the  less  prosperous  section  of  the 
Back  Bay  and  defiantly  lights  up  its  facade  with  a  par-  • 
ody  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  name  in  the 
hotel  universe.  As  far  as  we  know  there  isn’t  any  Fritz 
Roof. 

STOOPSPEAKLE  NAGLING 

Not  that  it  makes  much  difference  in  world  affairs 
or  the  European  situation,  but  we’d  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  Colonel  Stoopnagle’s  new  Sunday  afternoon 
Quixie-Doodle  show.  Although  the  Colonel  is  sans  Budd, 
he  still  has  a  smoking  pipe-organ  and  a  subtle  sense  of 
foolishness.  You  remember  Colonel  Stoopnagle;  he’s  the 
one  who  invented  the  razor  that  cuts  glass  so  you  can 
shave  the  guy  in  the  mirror  and  save  time. 

DUNKING  THE  DOUGH 

About  a  week  ago  we  hope  you  noticed  that  a  week 
was  dedicated  to  that  great  American  institution,  the 
doughnut.  We  were  reading  in  the  papers  where  the  size 
of  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  doughnut  is  going  to  be 
reduced  a  quarter  of  an  inch  next  January  first.  Boy, 
What  a  break! 

WE  REVIEW  THE  HEIGHTS 

We  notice  that  the  Heights  has  made  its  entrance 
into  the  publication  rolls  for  this  year.  On  the  whole  the 
editors  have  compiled  an  interesting  newspaper.  The 
Heights  is  not  resting  on  its  laurels  of  last  year  and  we 
expect  even  more  of  this  year’s  staff. 
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